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WAR LETTERS OF THE BISHOP OF RICHMOND 
Edited by Witiarp E. Wicxt* 


Tue Catholic Church was the only major religious body in the United 
States which was not split into Northern and Southern divisions by the 
causes which led to the Civil War or by the war itself. Even after the out- 
break of hostilities, there was no official division, and hence after the conflict 
there was no need for reunion or apologies. This is not to say that the war 
did not disrupt or at least seriously impair the unity that had characterized 


the church prior to the conflict.’ 

A case in point is the difficulty encountered on two occasions in the recom- 
mendation of clerics for elevation to the episcopacy. These complications 
occurred in the Province of Baltimore which had three suffragan bishoprics 
in the Confederate States: Richmond, Charleston, Savannah, as well as the 
vicariate apostolic of Florida. The coming of the war and the consequent 
breaking off of ordinary modes of communication between the two sections 
interrupted the part that the Southern bishops were taking in selecting a 
suitable list of candidates for the See of Savannah, then vacant. The other, 
and more serious difficulty, was encountered in 1863 when the Archbishop 
of Baltimore died and the three suffragan bishops in the Confederacy were 
not only unable to be present for the funeral, but also found it difficult to 
secure a voice in the recommendation of a successor. 

The blockade of the Confederate ports of entry worked a hardship upon 
the Catholic Church in the South. Supplies of all types necessary to carry 
on the services and functions of the church became more and more scarce 
until some of the rites of the church had to be seriously curtailed. These and 
other problems raised or accentuated by the war are illustrated in the letters 





~ *Mr. Wight is a member of the Social Science Department, Georgia Institute of Technology. 
1Benjamin J. Blied, Catholics and the Civil War (Milwaukee, 1945), pp. 53-69, surveys the 
position of the bishops of the Southern States. 
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written by John McGill, Bishop of Richmond, to his fellow prelate and 
friend Patrick N. Lynch, Bishop of Charleston. 

John McGill was that rarity among the Southern bishops, a native-born 
American.? He had been born in Philadelphia on November 11, 1809, the 
son of James and Lavenia (Dougherty) McGill. In 1819 the family moved 
to Kentucky, and there he was graduated from St. Joseph’s College in 1828. 
Foliowing the study of law, McGill practiced for some years in New 
Orleans and Bardstown, Kentucky. His decision to enter the church was 
followed by study in Kentucky and at St. Mary’s Seminary in Baltimore. On 
June 13, 1835, he was ordained at Bardstown by Bishop John B. M. David. 
In addition to pastoral duties in the Diocese of Louisville, McGill served as 
assistant editor of The Catholic Advocate. When Francis Whelan, Bishop 
of Richmond, was translated to the See of Wheeling, McGill was named 
Bishop of Richmond and was consecrated on November 10, 1850, in that 
city. It was truly an impoverished diocese which he had been called to head 
for there were only eight priests in the whole of it. 

The outbreak of the Civil War found McGill, tall of figure, serious of 
aspect, but of modest demeanor, a strong partisan of the Southern states. He 
not only urged his people to enlist in the army but also furnished chaplains 
for the Confederate forces and detailed Sisters of Mercy and of Charity as 
nurses in the military hospitals. Ever mindful of the spiritual needs of all 
souls, McGill ministered personally to the Yankee prisoners in Libby prison. 
With his diocese almost one complete battlefield, the Bishop had little op- 
portunity to travel among his people; but after the war he visited all portions 
of his see and found great destruction, hardship, and poverty. At the Second 
Plenary Council of Baltimore, McGill enumerated to the assembled church- 
men the needs of the church in the Southern states and pled for their sup- 
port. He died in Richmond on January 14, 1872. 

McGill’s correspondent, Patrick N. Lynch, Bishop of Charleston, was in 
many ways the ecclesiastical spokesman for the hierarchy of the South. His 
letter of August 4, 1861, in which he presented his political views and the 
reply of Archbishop John J. Hughes of New York were widely copied in 
the religious and secular press of both sections of the country. Irish born, 
Lynch was sent by President Jefferson Davis in the spring of 1864 as Con- 
federate Commissioner to the Church States but his mission did not ac- 
complish the desired results. 


2This sketch of McGill is based upon Richard J. Purcell, “John McGill,” Allen Johnson and 
Dumas Malone, editors, Dictionary of American Biography, 21 vols. (New York, 1928-1932), 
XII, 49-50; The National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, 37 vols. (New York, 1892-1951), 
X, 156; and John H. O'Donnel, The Catholic Hierarchy of the United States, 1790-1922 (Wash- 
ington, 1922), p. 12. 
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The letters, which are in McGill's handwriting, are in the archives of the 
Diocese of Charleston and are here presented with the gracious permission 
of His Excellency John J. Russell, Bishop of Charleston (now Bishop of 
Richmond). Other than the addition of punctuation marks for clarity, the 
letters are printed as written. 


Richmond Va 25th April 1861 
Rt. Rev. Dear Sir 


I received your letter of the 20th inst. It would not be easy now to hold a 
council in Baltimore. The recent events there have no doubt reached you.* 
I do not think Rev. Mr. P. [Joseph Plunkett] of Portsmouth would suit at 
all. It is sometime, nay years, since I have met Rev. Mr. [H. V.] Brown of 
Tenn. What he has been doing since I do not know. Then he did not seem 
to me to have the necessary science, and also he was but a recent convert. 
Your visitor Dr. C. [J. W. Cummings of New York]* has the talent and in- 
formation. — The judgment of the Bp. of Buffalo [John Timon] is not to be 
lightly esteemed. — The Dr is by many considered too much a man of the 
world. For my part I have been but seldom in his society and can scarcely 
be justified in coming to a conclusion as to whether the Holy Ghost wishes 
“to place him as a bishop to rule the church of God.” I have no reason to 
decide for the affirmative as yet. It is difficult for me to think of any 
Southern priest upon whom you might place this burden of the mitre of 
Savannah. Some formerly spoke to me highly of Rev. Mr. [William] Quin 
of St. Peter’s Church, New York. You might make some inquiries about 
him, and find out whether he would suit. Would it not do to transplant 
Rev. Jas. O'Connor [of the Diocese of Pittsburgh] to Georgia? He was 
spoken of for Pittsburgh, and might be acceptable to the clergy of Savannah, 
unless he be too Northern in his views and feelings. What his views are 
I do not know. 

Hoping God will enlighten you to propose a list, I shall expect to hear 
from you. In the mean time I ask your prayers — Yr. fd & Br in Xt 


J McGill 


Rt Rev Bp Lynch Bp of Richmond 


Charleston S. C. 





3The Sixteenth Massachusetts Regiment on its passage through Baltimore was attacked b 

Baltimore “pug-uglies” and a riot ensued in which the first bloodshed of the war cstunedl 

George W. Brown, Baltimore on the Nineteenth of April, 1861 (Baltimore, 1887), passim. 
4Cummings was in Charleston to preach the sermon at the dedication of St. Joseph’s Church. 


ev scheduled for a date in April, it was postponed until May 5 “in view of the disturbed 


condition of affairs.” He also assisted at the dedication of St. Paul’s Church on May 12. Charles- 
ton Mercury, April 19, April 29, May 9, 1861. 
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P.S. I have been ill for the last three weeks — I am now getting well — 


Thank God — 


Richmond Va 15th May 1861 
Rt Rev Dear Sir. 


Please give me your views on some of the moral questions presented by 
the present circumstances of our poor country. 1st. Is not Justice on the side 
of the South? 2. Is not the party in power organized on principles uncon- 
stitutional; and can a person, without sin formal or material, volunteer into 
the army called out by Mr. Lincoln? 3d. Priests come from the North as 
Chaplains with Catholic volunteers, is it more for the good of souls to leave 
these chaplains as they stand by the general laws of the church and the 
teachings of theologians; or to give them the faculties which they solicit 
from us, into whose land they come as officials of an invading army. 

We are praying for peace or at least a peaceful arrangement but our hopes 
are not sanguine. A separation with war seems inevitable — Virginia has 
waited, hoped, and plead for an arrangement which might secure the union 
— Her efforts were derided and contemned. I feel that the party in power 
has shown no disposition to respect the just claims of the south. They seek 
to humble & subjugate her. I can myself endure all this knowing that the 
present time is short and eternity all that it is important to secure. But I 
cannot be blind as to which side seeks to domineer and oppress, and which 
presents just claims, and what I wonder at is to see how parties in the North 
can unite to sustain Mr Lincoln and fight for him without requiring him 
and his party to give up their unjust sectional and aggressive principles. 

This is all entre nous, and a mere expression of thoughts which force 
themselves on my mind. Yrs very truly in XJ 


] McGill 
Bp of Richmond 


Rt Rev Dr Lynch 
Bp of Charleston 


Richmond Va Sept 2d 1862 
Rt. Rev Dear friend. 


I hope you long since received the letter I wrote giving carte Blanche for 
locating sisters any where in this diocese where you could either find or 
furnish a Chaplain for them. I have to thank you for your contribution of 
five dollars for which as you requested I sent pamphlets to Sister de Sales at 
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the Montgomery White Sulphur.’ I also sent by your brother from Cheraw, 
whom I saw here, one of my last “The True church” to you.* I hope you 
received it. Was not the report that His Grace had said such wonderful 
things at Dublin under the nose of her majesty, but little less extraordinary 
than the account of his war sermon after his return home. I am sad to read 
these things. I really think that the Archbishop of New York’ is losing his 
wits. I trust in Providence, who will I hope render vain all their designs and 
efforts. We must pray. I hope you pray for yours very truly in X J 


J McGill 

Bp of Richmond 
Rt. Rev. Bishop 
of Charleston 


P. S. When next you get so near, you must not avoid us as on your recent 
visit to Petersburg. I am told Archbishop [John Mary] Odin [of New 
Orleans] has gone to Europe. 


[March, 1863]* 
Rt. Rev. Dear fd. 


As Rev. Mr. Barratta visits Charleston, I send by him four of “the Catholic 
Mirror,”’ as you request. There is not much news in them. I have received 
none lately, though I hope shortly to get some more. I trust to meet you at 
Augusta, the week after Easter, as Rt. Rev. Bishop [Auguste] Verot [of 
Savannah] tells me you are to be there and has invited me. I am unable to 
give any news, as there is nothing pertaining to the army that you have not 
already seen in the newspapers. In fact the recent heavy snow, one of the 
heaviest we have had here for a long time, has rendered the roads impass- 
able, and must prevent any battle for several days. We lost a good many 





5Six Sisters of Mercy from Charleston, accompanied by the Reverend Laurence P. O’Connell, 
Chaplain, Confederate States Army, had, in December 1861, assumed charge of the Roper 
Military Hospital at Montgomery White Sulphur Springs, near Christiansburg, in Western Vir- 
inia. Charleston Catholic Miscellany, December 14, 1861, which confuses Montgomery White 
Sulphur with Greenbrier White Sulphur. 

This was McGill’s sixty-four page tract, The True Church, Indicated to the Inquirer. A Brief 
Tract for Circulation. The second edition was published in 1862 by Ritchie & Dunnavant at 
Richmond. 

7Hughes had made a trip to Ireland at the request of Lincoln, where he spoke on the Ameri- 
can situation and laid the corner-stone of the new Catholic university. His Sermon on the Civil 
War in America Delivered August 17, 1862 annoyed the Catholics in the South. Purcell, 
“John Joseph Hughes,” D.A.B., IX, 355. 

8Written sometime after March 19-20, 1863, when the heavy snow referred to occurred. 
Richmond Daily Dispatch, March 21, 1863. 

9The Catholic Mirror, published in Baltimore, was the official organ of the Archdiocese of 
Baltimore and of the Diocese of Richmond. 
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of our Catholic girls in the recent terrible explosion at the [Confederate 
States] Laboratory where they were preparing cartridges. There were 64 
persons injured, and of these about 40 are already in their graves. Your 
Lent has been more easy than ours. — we had meat at the principal meal 
every day but Friday — & the Wednesday and Saturday of Ember week, and 
saturday before Easter — no meat at collation. Lent is now nearly gone. 
Provisions are very dear, and getting scarce. May God cause this war to 
terminate, without sending us the horrors of famine! Wishing your city 
success and preservation under the menaced attack, and health to you an all, 
I am very respectfully in XJ. yr fd. and Brother. 

J McGill 

Bp of Richmond 
Rt Rev the 
Bp of Charleston 

S.C. 


Rev. Mr. Barratta talks of visiting the North after his return to Richmond, 
and then going to Europe. 


Richmond Va July 23 1863 
Rt Rev Dear friend — 


I doubt not you have heard the sad news of the death of our saintly and 
venerable Metropolitan ABp. Kenrick.” I[t] seems he retired at night in his 
usual health, and not coming in the morning to say his mass, they went to 
seek him and found him dead. No doubt he was well prepared. What will 
be done to provide him with a successor? In our present circumstances, the 
war continuing, and its result undiscoverable, I am of opinion it will be 
advisable for numerous reasons, to leave his successor unappointed till after 
the termination of the war. What do you think on the subject. Having an 
opportunity to write to Rome, I sent a few lines to Cardinal [Alessandro] 
Barnabo exp:essing my opinion that this would be proper under the circum- 
stances of our country. At least, it will be difficult to find a successor for 
ABp Kenrick, and while the province is so divided between North & south, 
and an uncertainty existing as to which side will have Maryland, it will be 
difficult to select the proper person for that important see. Please let me 
know your views on this subject — No doubt your ears are stunned by the 
bombardment, and your solicitude about the result of this furious attack on 
Charleston is great. But amid all possible events we have the assurance that 





~ 10Francis Patrick Kenrick, Archbishop of Baltimore, died during the night of July 6-7, 1863. 
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nothing will occur without the permission of God, and that he knows how 
to deduce his own glory and our good from what seems to us to be the most 
unfortunate and sad occurances. I was sorry that circumstances arose so as to 
prevent my meeting you whilst in Virginia, as I had hoped to do. I had to 
leave Lynchburg before you came down on your road to Columbia, because 
of an unlooked for call to perform a marriage at Staunton. By the bye, I was 
to marry, and did marry, there a son of Chas. Carroll, grandson of the Car- 
roll of Carrollton," and I see to-day by the papers that some rascally yankee 
soldier was to be executed in Maryland for committing rape on a Miss 
Carroll, no doubt his youngest sister, if the account was true, a good young 
girl whom I knew very well. I hope there is some error in the account of 
this sad affair, and that she was not the victim of his crime. 

When do you expect to be in Virginia again — Remember me kindly to 
the Rev Clergy of your household, and give me a place in your prayers, 
very truly in CJ yr fd, & Br. 

J McGill 
Bp of Richmond 


Rt Rev Dr Lynch 
Bp of Charleston 
S.C. 


Richmond va 24th July 1863 
Rt Rev Dear fd. 


I received your letter to day, but I had previously written to you on the 
same subject, giving my opinion, and telling you I had written in the same 
sense to Cardinal Barnabo. I have had no news from Baltimore but by the 
newspapers. I hope I may see you in Richmond, when you come to Vir- 
ginia, and you ought to make arrangements to spend some time with us. I 
fear they intend to try again to take Richmond, but God, I hope will protect 
us. What do you think of Abp. Hughes’ speech to his assembled people? 
It is saying little in many words, and somewhat non commital. There is no 
urging on of the war now. The ABp. is getting his eyes open. I perceive 
that a grand persecution of the Catholics is soon to commence, and especially 
in the North. You can see in the course of certain papers alluded to by the 


11Charles Carroll, of “Doughoregan Manor,” Maryland, great-grandson of Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton, married Caroline, Satie of Judge Lucas P. Thompson, of Staunton. Thomas Allen 
Glenn, Some Colonial Mansions and Those Who Loved Them (Philadelphia, 1899), p. 362. 

12This is probably a reference to Hughes’ address to the draft rioters in New York City that 
month. From a chair in the balcony of his residence, the archbishop sympathetically spoke to 
several thousand men and pleaded for obedience to the conscription acts. Purcell, “Hughes,” 


D.A.B., IX, 354. 
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Archbishop, a preparation for this event. It is a pity the ABp. had not re- 
mained neutral in the beginning of this war. 

I hope you remember me in your prayers. I do not know if I shall not 
run up to Montgomery Springs myself for a few days. Yr fd and Br in XJ. 


J McGill 
Bp of Richmond 


Rt Rev Bp Lynch 


P.S. If you & Bp Verot wish that we should send a joint petition to be 
allowed to go North to see about appointing a successor for the Abp of 
Baltimore, I should not object to try, but when there I should urge the 
policy of no appointment till after the war, and leave affairs to an adminis- 
trator. I suppose Bp. [Francis] Whelan [of Wheeling], the senior suffragan, 
will have made an appointment of administrator ere this. I am anxious to 
hear from Baltimore. 


Richmond Va Sept. 3d 1863 
Rt. Rev. Dear sir. 


I received your favour the other day, in confirmation of the news in the 
papers about the bombardment of Charleston. I hope the city will never 
fall into the enemys hands but victoriously endure and repel the terrible 
attack. Providence will overrule all for the best, and this hope will prevent 
dispondency. By the bye, you say not one word about the main proposition 
of my letter, that it would be better to let the Metropolitan see be unfilled 
till after the return of peace. I asked an expression of your views on this 
point. I suppose the Bishop of Savannah has gone North, and perhaps 
thence to Europe.” A report here the other day that the Bishops on the 
other side of the line were sending on to Rome a list of names for the see 
of Baltimore. But it does seem to me, that while it is so easy for them to 
obtain permission to send letters to us by flag of truce, they should inform 
us, and take our views on this. Have they written to you? There is a priest 
about to go to Europe per steamer, and if you desire to send a letter to the 
North or to Europe, transmit it to me and I will give it to him. I do not 
think he can sail in less than from 10 days to two weeks. I suppose you did 
not come to Virginia as you expected. I was truly sorry to hear of the death 


of poor T. [Rev. Thomas] Murphy of Wilmington. R.I.P. We have noth- 





; 13Bishop Verot did not depart for Europe until the spring of 1865 after Savannah was yee 


ork, 


by the Federals. Jeremiah J. O’Connell, Catholicity in the Carolinas and Georgia (New 
1879), p. 545- 
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ing new here just at present. Give my compliments to Revd. fds. &c & pray 
for yr fd. and Br. in XJ 
] McGill 
Bp of Richmond 
Rt. Rev. Dr Lynch 
Bp of Charleston 
S.C. 


Richmond Va 22d Oct 1863 
Rt Rev Dear Sir 


I have from Rev. Father [Timothy] Birmingham" a large letter for you, 
which he directs me to hold, and to inform you — also one which I send by 
the same mail with the present informing you of the matter. He thinks you 
might prefer coming after this letter to having it risked in the mail. 

I do not deem it proper for me to take steps to obtain permission for my- 
self and the Bps. of Charleston and Savannah to go to Baltimore as you 
suggest. In fact I once applied and was refused, to be allowed to go to New 
York and thence to Europe. One refusal would seem sufficient, especially 
as I have, as I have informed you, written to Rome respecting the successor- 
ship to the vacant see of the Archdiocese. I may inform you that Bishop 
[John] Quinlan [of Mobile] tells me on the authority of Archbishop [John 
Baptist] Purcell [of Cincinnati], that the late Archbishop of Baltimore left 
three names for his successor vix Rev Messers [Henry B.] Coskery, [Thomas] 
Foley and Jenkins, and that the prelates at the funeral sent these on with the 
names of Bp Whelan and Bp [Martin John] Spalding"* added. The papers 
yesterday represented that my name and those of Bps Spalding and [James] 
Wood [of Philadelphia], were sent, but if the report of Bp Quinlan be 
correct, this was a mere rumor, and it is likely that Abp. Purcell informed 
him correctly. He did not mention my name; though it is a little strange that 
only two names were sent in addition instead of three. But stranger than 
all, that they did not think worth while to communicate with the Southern 
Bishops of the province on the subject. For my part I am glad my name is 
not among them, as I have more responsibility care and duty than I am fit 





14Father Bermingham was in Europe soliciting alms for the Diocese of Charleston. MS Letter, 
Bermingham to Lynch, Paris, May 23, 1864, Archives, Diocese of Charleston. 

15McGill had previously written to the Archbishop inquiring on what terms he would be 
allowed to sail from Boston or New York. The Secretary of War advised “that he had been in- 
formed that the Bishop had encouraged the Seceders, and if such was the case, no regard would 
be shown to his office, if he were found beyond the lines.” MS Letter, Kenrick to Lynch, Balti- 
more, August 24, 1862, Archives, Diocese of Charleston. 

16Spalding became Archbishop of Baltimore, July 31, 1864. 
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for now, without an increase. I feel satisfied, that in the interest of the 
church, God will dispose of this matter for the best, and I hope bring the 
proper person into that most important see. I cannot say that I should 
select, if left to me, either of the priests named by the Archbishop, but as 
he knew them intimately, and was a man of discrimination and discernment, 
I should hesitate to prefer my own judgment to his. Dr. Coskery has al- 
ready refused to be bishop, and why should he be placed in a more im- 
portant see? I have yet had no lights to cause me to change my opinion, that 
if the war is not to be too long protracted, it will be advisable to wait its end 
before filling the see of Baltimore. I doubt if it is true that Cardinal Barnabo 
is dead —I should infer from the Catholic papers I have seen, that such is 
not the case. Senator Broadhead [Richard Brodhead] of Easton, Pa. be- 
came a Catholic on his death-bed — I have been lately to preach twice to the 
Federal officers here in prison — There are almost 900 of them — they were 
very attentive. My friend Maj. Maynard was pleased with your kind at- 
tention when in Charleston, so also his bride with her visit to Columbia etc. 
The latest news is a reported success of Genl [Richard] Taylor over [Gen- 
eral Nathaniel P.] Banks in La. and of Genl [John D.] Imboden over Fed- 
eral forces at Charlestown, Va. Bp. Verot wishes a union of prayer for peace 
in a novena beginning on the feast of the Immaculate Conception, and no 
doubt has so informed you. I am very glad to unite for this -- indeed we 
have long had the collect pro pace. I hope you are in good health. Please 
remember me in your prayers very truly yr fd & Br. in XJ. 


] McGill 
Bp of Richmond 
Rt Rev Dr Lynch 
Bp of Charleston 
S.C. 


Richmond Dec 17th 1863 
Rt Rev Dear Sir 
I have received your pastoral, as well as that of the Bp. of Savannah. We 


have had prayers, discourses &c but I issued only a brief unprinted letter to 
” I hope God may be moved to grant us a return of peace. I 


the priests. 





17McGill had announced that the period December 1-20 “was set apart by the Bishops of the 
Catholic Church in the Confederacy for prayers in behalf of peace. He took occasion to remind 
his congregation that the prayers in the contemplation of the Church did not refer to peace as a 
result of subjugation, but such a peace as a brave people engaged in a just cause could accept. 
‘Tf,’ said he, ‘our cause was not just, we could not appeal to the throne of mercy to sustain it.’” 
Charleston Mercury, November 30, 1863. 
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have seen the Nov. numbers of the Metropolitan record. As to those you 
have I shall count on you to give me a summary of the news of interest you 
may find in them. I doubt if there is any appointment to the vacant Metro- 
politan see, as I had a few lines from Bp. Whelan last week of a pretty late 
date, and in them he said; they had yet no news about the appointment. 
He did not however give me the names. I only know those through Bp. 
Quinlan who had them from Abp. Purcell. I think I wrote them to you 
already. Bp. Spalding would be a very good choice as successor to the 
Abp. I do not see how any thing better can be done. There is, from no 
source, any indication that the proposal of yourself and Bp Verot to the 
Bps. of the North to unite in prayers for peace has been accepted and acted 
on. I saw the Mirror of 5 Dec yesterday, sent me by Mrs. Mallary and no 
reference in it to such prayers. I have known of pews put up to the highest 
bidder in first opening churches. Also where a church has been enlarged at 
the sanctuary end and other pews erected in front of the old pews. But not 
known of a summary ejection of old pew holders. But where the expenses 
cannot be met and it is necessary to increase the income, I think it right to 
place a proportionate increase on every pew. Tolerance might be used to- 
wards those too poor to pay the increase, but others ought to pay or re- 
linquish their pews. The income of the Church is relatively less because of 
the high prices. I do not think it is any more simony to ask an adequate pew 
rent than to require pew rent at all. But merely for sake of getting money 
to lay up, when there is plenty already for meeting expenses, would not be 
commendable in a priest or vestry, and should be prevented by the Bishop, 
as far as he can do so. Your Diocese is peculiar in its administration of 
temporalities, if I remember rightly — You have a definition of rights and 
duties for your vestrymen — And perhaps an indignant opposition might lead 
to trouble. Better, if an increase of rent is deemed necessary, to persuade 
them to make a calculation and assess the increase on the pews in proportion 
to their annual rent. I should like you feel disposed to do all I could to pre- 
vent a summary putting up of old occupied pews to the highest bidder. 
There can be no necessity for such a procedure, and it is not according to 
the spirit and usage of the church. The Boston speculators in churches are 
not I believe found working among the Catholics. Suppose a law is passed 
requiring priests as well as preachers to enter the army, and a law against 
procuring substitutes, what are we to do? I hope it “will exempt ministers of 
religion,” but suppose it does not, what are the priests to do? — There is no 
law direct and positive forbidding priests to bear arms under all possible cir- 
cumstances, as far as I can discover — And writers on Canon law say that a 
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priest who carries arms and fights a just defensive war pro ecclesia vel pro 
patria, does not therefore become irregular. We ought to have some under- 
standing on this subject and I would wish very much to have your views 
and the views of the other Bps of the South. It is true priests might possibly 
be appointed Chaplains if called into service, and thus be non combattant. 
But, also some if made to enter the ranks, might rather choose to bear arms 
than apply for a Chaplaincy.” 

We shall be glad to see you here at or after Xmass, which, I hope with all 
attendant holydays, and many returns, you will enjoy spiritually and socially. 

I infer from the papers that Card. Barnabo is still at his post, though it 
was here circulated that he was dead. I lost both money and cask of wine, 
when the [Blockade Runner] R Lee was taken. Can you get some altar wine 
in S. C.? I wrote to Dr McDonald who would not let me have any. It is 
getting very scarce and dear, and what is to be had is most uncertain as to 


quality. Compliment to fds. Pray for yrs. in XJ DNO 


] McGill 

Bp of Richmond 
Rt Rev Dr Lynch 
Bp of Charleston 


18Earlier William Henry Elder, Bishop of Natchez, had written McGill on the same subject 
advising him that “we at a distance are relying upon you to do whatever there may be necessary 
or opportunity of doing to hinder any thing injurious to religion.” With a general conscription 
law a possibility, Elder deemed an interchange of ideas as to the proper course to be pursued as 
desirable, “I suppose there is not room to question that it would be wrong, positively sinful for any 
Priest actually to engage in the soldier's life; & it seems to me that no grave reason like com- 
pulsion, imprisonment, or other punishment, would be sufficient to justify him in entering it.” 
MS Letter, Elder to McGill, Natchez, September 25, 1862, Elder Letterbook, VIII, 94-95, Ar- 


chives, Diocese of Natchez. 





THE FURTHER ADVENTURES OF HENRY NORWOOD 


by P. H. Harpacre* 


Tue extent of the cavalier element in colonial Virginia has been hotly dis- 
puted, and a powerful case has been made against the view that royalists 
migrated in significant numbers during the Puritan Revolution. Some did, 
however, and one of these, Henry Norwood, left a classic account of his 
adventures which has been frequently drawn upon by historians. The 
interest in his voyage of 1649 has tended to obscure other aspects of his 
life. He distinguished himself as a soldier during the Great Rebellion, 
plotted almost continuously against the Puritan victors, and suffered heavily 
for his loyalty to the monarchy. After the Restoration he rendered out- 
standing service as a soldier-administrator in a remote outpost of empire. 
His career closed with active participation in local and national government 
during a crucial period of constitutional history. The purpose of this paper 
is to supplement previous accounts of Norwood during the Puritan Revolu- 
tion and to provide a sketch of a later career which in various ways epito- 
mizes the age of Charles II. 

Little is known of Norwood’s youth beyond the record of his admission 
to the Inner Temple in 1637.’ The Civil War interrupted his legal studies, 
and he and other members of his family engaged for the king. Francis, an 
uncle, joined the royal army and contributed money, horses, and arms; 
Charles, an elder brother, was in arms for the king both in England and 
Ireland; and other relatives were accused of lending aid to the enemies of 
Parliament.? Henry Norwood first appears as a volunteer under Lieutenant 
Colonel Henry Washington. Washington had fought at Edgehill, the first 
battle, and in July 1643, under Prince Rupert, stormed Bristol, breached 
the Parliamentarian defenses, and forced the surrender of the town. Henry 
Norwood took part in the Royalist charge, and personally killed the leader 
of the defenders. Three years later, however, when Washington was 
governor of Worcester for the king, Norwood, with his commander, was 








*Dr. Hardacre is professor of “history at Vanderbilt University. 

1Students Admitted to the Inner Temple, 1547-1660, ed, W. H. Cooke (London, 1878), 
. 291. 

. 2Calendar of the Proceedings of the Committee for Advance of Money, ed. M. A. E. Green 

(London, 1888), II, 1078; III, 1332. On the family see also J. H. Trye, “Colonel Henry Nor- 

wood of Leckhampton, Co. Gloucester,” Transactions of the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeo- 

logical Society, XLVII (1925), 123-121. I have to thank Captain Trye for a copy of this article 

and for transcripts of certain documents. 

3Eliot Warburton, Memoirs of Prince Rupert and the Cavaliers (London, 1849), II, 252. 
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forced to surrender to the Parliamentarians under Rainsborough. By the 
terms of surrender the Royalists were allowed to go to their homes or to go 
abroad upon promising never to bear arms against Parliament “nor do 
any thing wilfully to the prejudice of their affairs.”* Norwood probably 
took advantage of this provision, as he is next heard of in Holland in 1648. 
Here he arranged with two other Royalist officers to meet in London, 
whence they embarked in 1649 on the famous voyage to Virginia. Many 
thus fled, he says, “as from a place infected with the plague, and did betake 
themselves to travel any where to shun so hot a contagion, there being no 
point on the compass that would not suit with some of our tempers and 
circumstances.” 

Norwood sailed from the Downs in September 1649, in The Virginia 
Merchant, with 330 on board. Heavy storms drove the ship aground off 
Cape Hatteras, and although she got afloat she suffered severe damage. 
Provisions were low and Norwood says that rats were sold for sixteen 
shillings. Finally they made land in January 1650 and a party of nineteen, 
including Norwood, went ashore, only to be deserted there by the captain 
and the ship. Investigation revealed that the party was on an island. For 
several weeks they subsisted on oysters and game, and, gruesome to relate, 
the carcasses of five of their company who died. At last relieved by some 
Indians they made their way to Northampton County, where they found 
hospitality with several planters, including Stephen Charleton, whose wife, 
a Custis, Norwood had known in Rotterdam where her father kept a vict- 
ualing house. In February Norwood crossed the bay and spent some time 
at the Ludlow plantation on the York River, and with Captain Christopher 
Wormeley, where he met a little group of Royalists who had earlier migrated. 

Norwood stayed in Virginia until May 1650, when he returned to Hol- 
land. In September of that year, shortly after Charles II was proclaimed 
by the Scots, the king sealed a patent by which Norwood was made es- 
cheater and treasurer of Virginia, and receiver of the quitrents.® It is not 
clear whether he made his way to Virginia again, but in April 1652 he was 
in England and a prisoner of the sheriff of Kent on suspicion of complicity 





4John Rushworth, Historical Collections, pt. IV, I (London, 1701), 286-287; Calendar of 
State Papers, Domestic Series, 1645-47 (London, 1891), p. 456 Chereafter cited as C.S.P., Dom.) 
iene was fined £15 for his delinquency (Calendar of the Proceedings of the Committee for 
Compounding, &c., 1643-1660 (London, 1889-1892), III, 2075. 

5“A Voyage to Virginia,” in Peter Force, ed., Tracts and Other Papers, III (Washington, 
1844), No. p- 3- 

6Fairfax Harrison, “Henry Norwood (1615-1689), Treasurer of Virginia, 1661-1673,” Vir- 
ginia Magazine of History and Biography, XXXIII (1925), 5-6; translation in “Virginia Colonial 
Records,” VMHB, XIV (1907), 268. 
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in the murder, in 1649, of Isaac Dorislaus, parliamentary agent in Holland.’ 
Eventually he was released on bond, only to commence the plotting against 
the republic which occupied him, in and out of prison, until the Restoration 
in 1660. 

Ever since the execution of Charles I, young Royalists had been itching 
to strike a blow for the restoration of the monarchy. The management of 
these attempts had been entrusted to “the Sealed Knot,” a band of the more 
daring members of the party. They contrived to carry messages back and 
forth between England and the court in exile, and to furnish the king with 
such contributions as English Royalists could spare. The Knot began to 
organize a great insurrection in the spring of 1654, and Norwood engaged 
almost from the first in an enterprise specially hazardous for one who had 
previously sworn not to act against the government. The plans went awry, 
however, through the impetuosity of some of the rasher Cavaliers, led by 
one John Gerard, who plotted Cromwell's assassination. The scheme soon 
came to the attention of the Protector, and Gerard and his companions were 
arrested. About 500 persons, including Norwood, were taken into custody 
soon after.* Norwood was soon released, but in the fall was again engaged 
in preparations for a rising. Under pretence of readying a shipment for 
Virginia, he busied himself in buying arms and equipment for the Royalists 
in Worcestershire.? Again the news leaked out, however, and he and others 
were arrested. They were imprisoned in the Tower, and for about a month 
Thurloe, the Protector’s secretary, was busy gathering evidence against 
them. Cromwell himself is reported to have examined Norwood.” The 
evidence was conclusive, and for the next two years Norwood was kept 
under close imprisonment. Nevertheless he was indefatigable in his efforts, 
and managed to communicate with Royalists, in April 1656 even smuggling 
a message by his sister to the exiles in Paris." A petition to the Protector in 
September 1656, begging freedom or permission to go into exile, was denied, 
but on evidence of his poverty he did secure an allowance of ten shillings 
weekly for his subsistence.” 


8A Collection of the State Papers of John Thurloe, ed. T. Birch (London, 1742), III, 130 
(hereafter cited as Thurloe). 

9Calendar of the Clarendon State Papers, ed. O. Ogle, W. H. Bliss, W. D. Macray, and F. J. 
Routledge (Oxford, 1869-1932), III, 2, 41 (hereafter cited as Cal. Clarendon S.P.); Thurloe, 
III, 65-66, 70-75, 82-83, 95-96, 107-108, 129-130, 662. I have to thank Professor D. E. Under- 
down for references to these and other documents, and for corrections to the published versions. 

10Mercurius Politicus, no. 239, January 4-11, 1664/5, p. 5050; Perfect Proceedings, no. 287, 
March 22-29, 1655, p. 4551. 

11Bodleian Library, MS. Carte 213, ff. 84-85; Cal. Clarendon S.P., Ill, 125. 

12Thurloe, V, 427-428; C.S.P., Dom., 1656-57 (1883), pp. 276, 291, 592; ibid., 1657-58 
(1884), p. 108. 
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In January 1657 Cromwell ordered the transfer of Norwood and other 
leading prisoners from the Tower to the Island of Jersey." Here he re- 
mained another two years, until his release by the Council of State shortly 
after Cromwell’s death, on condition that he might visit England only with 
permission and that he should plan nothing against the republic abroad."* 
He apparently went to France, for in June 1659 he was in Calais with one 
of the Royalist agents there." But he returned to London in the following 
month and began again to conspire against the government. Now that 
Cromwell was in his grave the Royalists determined again to strike a blow. 
Risings to take place in August 1659 were arranged in several districts, and 
Norwood undertook with others to attack in Shrewsbury, which was be- 
lieved vulnerable. A newsletter reported that there were 6,000 arms in the 
castle there, “the people disaffected to the present authority, and but a troop 
and company to serve both town and Castle.”"® The attempt miscarried at 
Shrewsbury, as it did generally throughout the country. Norwood assembled 
about fifty horsemen near the town, but support failed to materialize and 
the attempt had to be abandoned.'” Norwood himself was taken prisoner, 
but as he was not known by his own name he hoped to get off. Apparently 
he was successful, but even if not, he must have been freed under an act 
of the restored Long Parliament of March 2, 1659/60, which ordered the 
release of those comprised in the recent revolt."* This measure typified the 
sweeping change which had come over the nation since Monck’s march to 
London, and presaged a new day for Royalists like Norwood and for the 
vast majority of Englishmen who longed for the end of military rule and 
the restoration of the old constitution. 

During the crucial months of March and April 1660, Norwood acted as 
a messenger.'? Early in March he carried letters to Brussels, where he was 
rewarded with a warrant appointing him “Esquire of the Body,” an honorary 
post of attendance on the king.” The dissolution of the Long Parliament 
on March 16 was followed by Monck’s acceptance of a letter from Charles 
II and the preparations for a general election. In April Norwood carried 





\3Journals of the House of Commons (n.p., n.d.), VII, 614; C.S.P., Dom., 1657-58, pp. 508, 
523. 

14C.S.P., Dom., 1658-59 (1885), p. 260. 

15Cal, Clarendon S.P., IV, 226. 

16The Clarke Papers, ed. C. H. Firth (Camden Society, 1891-1901), IV, 33-34. 

17Cal. Clarendon S.P., IV, 342, 360, 407. 

18Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum, 1642-1660, ed. C. H. Firth and R. S. Rait (London, 
1911), Il, 1423. 
19Cal. Clarendon S.P., IV, 585, 588-590, 599; C.S.P., Dom., 1659-60, p. 385. 
20The warrant was issued on March 14/24: British Museum Egerton MS. 2542, f. 343v. 
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another packet of letters to the continent, but this time the changed state 
of affairs was seen in his being given a convoy to accompany him to Brill.” 
On his return he brought letters to Mountagu, commander of the navy, 
whose support for the Restoration was also now assured.” 

After the return of the king, Norwood enjoyed a modest measure of re- 
ward. His call to the bar on May 30, 1660, was only a formality, as he had 
determined on a military career.* More lucrative was the grant of the 
captaincy of Sandown Castle, which he held until 1663." His duties as 
Esquire of the Body were discharged once and for all at the coronation, on 
April 23, 1661, when he attended the king at dinner.” 

The hostility towards a standing army engendered by the Puritan rule 
dictated the disbanding of Cromwell's forces, and this took place as rapidly 
as money could be raised to pay the soldiers’ arrears.” A few regiments were 
retained, however, and in September 1660 Norwood petitioned for a com- 
mand in the English forces at Dunkirk, taken by Cromwell’s troops in 
1658 and retained until its sale in 1662. Accordingly he was appointed 
lieutenant colonel in the regiment of Lord Rutherford, Governor of Dun- 
kirk.2” As Rutherford was absent at the time, the surrender of Dunkirk to 
the French was entrusted to Norwood; Pepys records a dinner in December 


1662 when the party, including Norwood, made merry over his delivery of 


the garrison.” 

On the cession of Dunkirk, Rutherford’s regiment was disbanded, and 
the troops were shipped to Tangier, a new outpost of empire which had 
been ceded to Charles II as part of the dowry of Catherine of Braganza. 
Here Norwood served for the next seven years. In April 1663 he was com- 
missioned lieutenant colonel of the new regiment of Lord Teviot, the former 








21Cal. Clarendon S.P., IV, 661, 672; The Journal of Edward Mountagu, First Earl of Sand 
wich, ed. R. C. Anderson (Navy Records Society, 1929), p. 74; Pepys’s Diary, April 21, 1660. 

22T. H. Lister, Life and Administration of Edward, First Earl of Clarendon (London, 1837- 
1838), III, 104-106; Pepys’s Diary, May 3, 1660. Thomas Henshaw, who also conveyed letters to 
and from Samuel Morland for the king, sometimes used the alias of Norwood (Cal. Clarendon 
S.P., IV, 290, 359, 417, 426, 436, 458, 468-469, 478). 

23A Calendar of the Inner Temple Records, ed. F. A. Inderwick (London, 1896-1937), I, 334. 

24C.S.P., Dom., 1661-62 (1861), p. 48; ibid., 1663-64 (1862), p. 107. 

25W. Kennet, Register and Chronicle ... from the Restauration of King Charles II (London, 
1728), p. 421. 

26Norwood and his old commander, Washington, were given commissions in one of the Crom 
wellian regiments during the last two months of its existence, August 2~October 2, 1660 (Sir 
Charles Firth and Godfrey Davies, Regimental History of Cromwell's Army (Oxford, 1940], II, 
521-522). 

27Historical Manuscripts Commission, Portland Manuscripts (London, 1891-1931), Ill, 238; 
C.S.P., Dom., 1661-62, pp. 85, 86, 313. 

28Pepys'’s Diary, December 1, 1662. 
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Rutherford, his old commander. This was the nucleus of the old Tangiers 
Regiment, afterwards the Second, Queen’s Regiment of Foot.” 

The strategic advantages of a fortified post on the African side of the 
Strait of Gibraltar had long been apparent. A Roman settlement had stood 
there, which passed in turn to the Vandals, Byzantines, and Arabs. The 
Portuguese had captured Tangier in 1471, and had retained it ever since, 
except for the period of Spanish domination (1580-1656). One object of 
English policy was to encourage trade at Tangier, and the instructions to 
the first governor ordered the construction of a mole to protect shipping. 
The town consisted, in 1663, of about 500 houses, and a population be- 
tween 4,000 and 5,000. The walls of the town varied from strong to weak, 
and appear to have invited attack from the Moors. 

Norwood was soon in action in the defense of the fort, in June 1663 
distinguishing himself in an early skirmish.” At the end of this campaign 
in the following month he returned to England, bearing news of an agree- 
ment with Gayland, leader of the Moors.*' During his absence fighting 
broke out again, and Teviot was killed. Norwood returned in June 1664 
with a commission as colonel of his regiment.” His first duty was to nego- 
tiate with Gayland.* The treaty broke down, however, and the garrison 
made plans for renewing hostilities. In the midst of these preparations Nor- 
wood became involved in some sort of quarrel over punctilio with a member 
of the garrison.* This made his life uneasy, and in March 1665 he re- 
turned to England in the fleet of Sir Thomas Allin. He was soon engaged 
in work on the accounts of Tangier, and figures frequently in Pepys’s 
diary in 1665-1666. 

During his stay in England, Norwood was occupied in the West with 
raising recruits for Tangier. Three hundred were to be enlisted in the 
neighborhood of Plymouth and assigned to that garrison, which in turn was 
to release three hundred to Norwood. Much difficulty was encountered, as 
it was anticipated that the fresh recruits themselves would be sent to Africa, 
and as Norwood wrote, the local officials were averse to a scheme which 
would lessen their credit among the populace and which was a trick that 
could be performed only once. In the end Norwood arranged for one 
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hundred from Cornwall and vowed he would be happy if he could embark 
two hundred in all.* 


He departed for Tangier once again in March 1666, carrying as evidence 
of the government’s confidence an appointment as lieutenant governor and 
commander in chief.” 


The great threat to England's hold on Tangier lay in the rising dynasty 
of Morocco, whose leader, Rashid II (popularly known as Tafhiletta) was 
intent on banishing the unbelievers. Gayland, however, with whom Nor- 
wood was acquainted, was in revolt against Tafhletta. The temptation to fish 
in these troubled waters was strong, and early in 1666 a treaty of mutual as- 
sistance was negotiated between the English and Gayland. When Tafhletta’s 
forces besieged Gayland in Azila, the latter appealed to Norwood for help. 
The request, incidentally, was accompanied by what must have proved an 
awkward gift—a horse, a camel, and a young lion. Norwood sent some 
artillery, but after many months of bitter fighting Gayland was driven out 
of Azila and took refuge in Tangier.” He was an uneasy ally, and despite 
the garrison’s punctual observance of the treaty, loudly complained of 
Norwood’s behavior. Norwood appealed to the home authorities, and ap- 
parently was upheld against those who supported Gayland’s demand for 
his removal. Meanwhile Taffiletta was launching attacks against Tangier, 
and Norwood was busy strengthening his defenses. 

Norwood’s administration of Tangier was marked by a number of im- 
provements in the fortifications, and by the governor’s attempts to spur on 
the contractors who were building the mole. This work was only partly 
completed when he left Tangier. Even so there was a considerable trade 
through the port in his time. In addition to the English community it was 
said that a number of French merchants managed their trade in Andalusia 
from Tangier.’ There was a certain amount of activity concerning cap- 
tured shipping, and Norwood was appointed treasurer and commissioner of 
prizes. He proposed to erect a new hospital with the money from this 
source. His success is not known, but prizes were actively pursued. 

During Norwood’s rule a royal charter was granted, creating a corpora- 
tion and civil government for Tangier. The civil officers were inaugurated 
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in 1668. Norwood was somewhat contemptuous of them, especially after a 
quarrel arose between him and the mayor over the unlicensed sale of wine, 
which Norwood opposed.” As he wrote to a friend at home, “I am gotten 
out of the frying-pan into the fire; no sooner escaped the fury of the Turks, 
but I am by the ears with the mayor of Tangiers.“ The mayor’s flight to 
Spain ended this particular dispute, but others arose and eventually the 
home authorities intervened to settle the quarrels. 

Lord Bellasis, the governor to whom Norwood was lieutenant, had left 
Tangier the month after Norwood’s arrival in 1666, and the latter had been 
in full authority. In 1669, however, a new governor landed, and Norwood 
received permission to return to England.” Although he never saw Tangier 
again, his influence continued to be exerted through membership on the 
royal commission to administer the affairs of that outpost.® 

In general it may be said that Norwood was an active and efficient officer. 
Plagued by shortage of money and materials, he successfully guided an in- 
fant colony through a trying period. When Lord Howard came to Morocco 
on an embassy, he described Norwood as both civil and obliging. “I have 
a very great help and assistance from his care and counsels, whom I find 
very industrious and intelligent in everything.”“ Industry and intelligence 
alone were insufficient to create a permanent settlement, however. Shortage 
of water, the expense of the mole, and the ever present threat of the Moors 
rendered the position continually precarious, and in 1683-1684 the in- 
habitants and garrison were withdrawn and the post abandoned. 

On his return to England Norwood settled in Gloucestershire, where he 
purchased the estate of Leckhampton from his cousin. He became a justice 
of the peace in 1670." Any expectation of inactivity, however, was soon 
dispelled, and local affairs claimed his attention. For a decade Charles II 
had attempted to stifle religious dissent and political opposition by the 
powers contained in the Corporation Act of 1661. This statute imposed on 
municipal officers certain obligations which only Anglicans who professed 
passive obedience to the crown could undertake. Such control gave the 
government vast influence in the election of burgesses to Parliament. Where 
the act of 1661 proved inadequate, as on occasion it did, the solution lay in 
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withdrawing the municipal charter and granting a new one giving the 
monarch greater power in the nomination of borough officials.“ Nothing so 
clearly reflects the drift toward centralization under Charles II as this attack 
on corporate rights, which extended in the end to the charters of certain 
colonies and London itself. An early example of what later occurred often 
arose in the City of Gloucester in 1671, and Norwood became directly in- 
volved. Differences which proved irreconcilable broke out between the 
aldermen and the common council. Ordinarily the attempt would have 
been made to pack the common council with amenable members, but, as 
the mayor wrote, “almost all the wealthier citizens are those that were 
ejected for their disloyalty and rebellion by the Commissioners for regulating 
Corporations. If it shall stand as at present, there will be an uninterrupted 
succession of froward and perverse people, for we must yearly call into the 
Common Council men of mean degree and factious principles.” Accord- 
ingly the mayor, Henry Fowler, urged that the king should intervene. 
Temporarily a mayor acceptable to both parties was to be installed, and in 
September Norwood was proposed.* Although “the adverse party” was 
reluctant to accept him, those in correspondence with the government were 
confident of success if Norwood would agree, and especially if a letter were 
sent from the king endorsing him, which “no man would then be so impu- 
dent as to deny.” Whether such a letter was sent does not appear, but on 
September 25, 1671, Norwood was elected a councilman, and the way was 
cleared for his nomination as mayor for the following year.” By the time 
of the election, however, the opposition had grown firmer, and, as the Bishop 
of Gloucester wrote, “the froward party” met early, while the rest were at 
prayer, and elected their own candidate. When Norwood’s supporters 
learned of this, “harsh words passed, and some blows.” But the victory of 
the popular party seemed complete, and Fowler and his adherents retired to 
his house where they remained locked up.*' The king soon intervened on 
their behalf, ordering Fowler to continue as mayor until the matter could 
be determined in council, but as the mayor wrote shortly afterwards, he had 
exercised the office, but few acknowledged his authority.* This proved 
the last straw, and it was determined to declare the charter forfeited and to 
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issue a new one more in keeping with the royal prerogative. This, dated 
April 17, 1672, while providing for an elective common council, went on 
to nominate the first members and empowered the king to remove at will 
the mayor and any of the aldermen or common councilmen. Further, Fow 
ler was continued in office for a year, and Norwood was among the twelve 
aldermen named for life.** He became mayor of Gloucester himself in the 
following year.* His role throughout these events seems to have been that 
of one whose loyalty to the crown had been tested and who was likely to 
serve the central government without question. Throughout the affair he 
appears to have been the willing instrument of the orthodox group. 

The victory paved the way for Norwood’s sole excursion into national 
politics. On the death, in 1675, of Sir Edward Massey, \’ ™. for Gloucester, 
a seat in Parliament became vacant, and Norwood emerged victorious in an 
election which was apparently hotly contested, and which was disputed in 
the Commons.” He spoke rarely there, but although under some doubt by 
the managers of the court party, was generally counted as a supporter.™ 

For Norwood the last years of Charles II were plagued by another ex- 
ample of the tightening of royal administration. This was in regard to his 
post as treasurer of Virginia, which he had held since 1650. He can 
scarcely have profited by the office during the Interregnum, and executed it 
by deputy after 1661.’ Nevertheless he was consulted occasionally on the 
affairs of the colony after the Restoration,® and in 1671 the king again 
bestowed the quitrents of Virginia on Norwood, together with arrears.” The 
proprietary grant of the soil and regalities of Virginia to Arlington and Cul- 
peper, in 1673, included the quitrents, but the grantees made a private ar- 
rangement with Norwood, by which he was to have one-third the profits 
for thirty-one years.” This was the state of affairs in 1680, when William 
Blathwayt, a busy civil servant who was attempting to introduce order in 
the business of the revenue, began to call to account officeholders such as 
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Norwood. As a result of his representations to the Treasury Commissioners, 
Norwood was ordered to show his title for receiving the quitrents and to 
give an account of their status.°' A two-year dispute ensued, the last notice 
of the affair occurring in 1682, when Blathwayt informed the Commis- 
sioners that Norwood was still obstinate.” 

Possibly this experience alienated Norwood from the dynasty he had so 
long served. No evidence of his attitude towards James II survives, but we 
may suppose that he welcomed the Glorious Revolution, for in 1689, the 
year of his death, he subscribed £1,700 toward a loan to William and Mary.™ 
This substantial amount suggests that he was a man of considerable means, 
and other scraps of evidence support the same conclusion. He owned or 
partly owned ships in both the Virginia and Mediterranean trades.“ He 
invested in properties in England and Tangier, and in offices, including the 
Wardenship of the Fleet Prison, which he held from about 1668 to 1676. 
He was reported to have suffered from the Stop of the Exchequer in 1672, 
but recovered sufficiently to invest in the Royal Fishery Company, chartered 
five years later.” By his will he provided for bequests to some of the old 
Royalists of the days of the Sealed Knot.®’ 


Henry Norwood’s personality is elusive, though most contemporary de- 
scriptions create the impression of an admirable character. “Firm in prin- 
ciples and industrious and indefatigable in promoting them,” was the verdict 
of one who had gone through trying times with him.® Approbation of his 
administrative ability was general. It is notable that he was recommended 
for the governorship of New York after its capture in 1664. Even that 
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austere puritan John Barkstead found a good word for him, incidentally 
leaving the only known physical description. In a letter of 1659, giving 
intelligence of the movements of Royalists, Barkstead wrote: “Collonell 
Norwood goes this day for Cheshire with Sir Thomas Harris. Norwood is 
a square set man rather inclyning to the Taller size of Men then the Lower; 
he is very blacke hayrd and a full yet something flat face; a schollar, and 
exceeds in Curteous Carriage and speech most men.”” 

A much more fulsome description is given in a Latin printed elegy by 
Payne Fisher, which, as it has not been reprinted, is appended here.” 


Juxta Suorum cineres Repulverescit, Inclytus Ille Chiliarcha 

Coll. HENRICUS NORWOOD de Lackhampton-Glocestrensi, 

Ubi Progenitores, Annos ter centum Floruerant: 

Sed Majores Ejus in Insula Scapiensi Cantii, dudum Dominantes, 

Inde de Minster, praegrandem DYNASTARUM Titulum reportarunt: 

A Quibus, an Hic, plus Splendoris retulerit, Illisve Reliquerit, dubitabunt 
Posteri. 

Impuberes aetatis annos, Legum Municipalium Scientiae designavit; 

Et apud Jurisprudentes Int. Temp. cum laude, Tyrocinii Terminos explevit. 

Verum Bellona per Angliam debacchante, inter primipilares Aulae volones 
Exivit; 

Et in Agro Vigorniensi Militum Serviens-Major, ac urbis Propraefectus 
evasit. 

Exulante Carolo Martyre (cui constans adhaeserat) 

Et Amicis Regis quaquaversum dispersis, 

Se Palabundum Virginiensi-Coloniae commisit, 

Ejusq: denuo perquam dignus Thesaurarius audivit. 

E longo postlimineo, Reduce Carolo Secundo, Redux in Angliam remigravit, 

Et in Arenam Martis, Maritamamgq; Cantii descendens, 

Non Improprie Castro-Dealensi Praefuit. 

Nec tardior apud Quatuor IIlos Armigeros Aulae, Corpori Regis assignatos, 

Armiger Interfuit tertius, nemini Secundus 

Dein. Urbi Tangiranae, finitimisq; Mauritaniae Partibus 

Per Nonennium Praesentissimus Imperavit: 

Quarum Ruinas refecit; Portas, ac Portus munivit; 

Aggeres Complanavit; Limites aequilateres distendit; Commercia promovit: 
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Oculati Gubernatoris Encomio; Militum sub Eo merentium Securitati; 

Civiumg; mercantium quotquot Emolumento. 

Sub vesperascentis vitae Crepusculum, militaribus emancipatus muniis, 

Alter in Anglia Provinciae suae Pro-Praefectus; alterq; Pacis Minister 
Eminuit. 

Et mox optimatibus, ac optimis Invitantibus, 

Administrationem supremam Glocestrensis Urbis admisit: 

Necnon ad nuperum Parliamentum pro Patria Delegatus, 

Inter Primores Regni Patres-Conscriptos, consedit: 

Senator Fidus; miles Fortis; Aulicus sine fastu, Christianus sine fuco; 


Usq; DEO, Regi, Publicog; studiose devotus. 
SUMMATIM. 


Postquam pugnando sustinuerat mutilationem manus Unius 

Ad geminam tam Musicae, quam Martis Injuriam: 

Sub Turre Lond. diutiorem Corporis Ipsius Incarcerationem; (damnatam: 

Foris Bonorum Jacturam; domi, Totam Lackhamptoniae Rem sequestrali 
Decreto 

Postq; tot Tempestates, & Turbines per Europam sibi visas, ac Animadversas; 


Totq; Regiones & Regias oculis, Animogq; perlustratas: 

En! in Urbibus Oxonii, Bathonii, Londiniq; diu valetudinarius, 

Et Lucis Ulterioris tantum non pertaesus; 

Caelebs, Anno aetatis LXXV, Christogonias aera miles. Sexcentes. octoges. 
nona, 

Aerumnosae Mortalitati, non Vitae valedixit. 

Caducas hasce Reliquias heic Serens easdem Messurus Immortales. 


Obiit in aedibus Ed. Wroughton Generosi, f Unde corpus deportatum est 


"ot Et in aede Lackhamptoniensi 
& alterius ex Ipsius Excequtoribus. ; < 
‘inter Suos Sepultum. 


Ad cujus Memoriam maerebundus hoc efflevit Elogium semi-frater Ejus 
Major P. F. ex equest. 

stirpe generos, & antiquitatum cultor perquam Cordatus. 

Lond. e confiniis Carceris Fletensis sub civili, generosaq; Jurisdictione 
Richardi Manlove Armigeri, 

dictaeq; Fletae diu Gardiani perquam Prudentis. 

Typis Gulielmi Downing Typographi in vico Sti Barthomaei, 1690. 
[In ms.] Donu authoris Pagani Piscatoris Nov. 23. an. 1690 





JOHN CLAYTON AND OUR COLONIAL BOTANY 


by Conway ZirkiE* 


I sevieve that I can introduce John Clayton with fewer words if I describe 
how I became aware of him myself some twenty-five years ago. I had 
noticed in the catalogue of a British dealer in old books, a small three-volume 
work entitled Miscellanea Curiosa, published in 1727. The work was 
described as a collection of papers reprinted from the Philosophical Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of London. I bought the books and found to 
my surprise and delight, that they contained five papers describing Colonial 
Virginia, written by a Mr. John Clayton. 

This was excellent. I now had John Clayton’s description of Virginia in 
my own library, even if the papers were only reprints. However, I very 
carelessly overlooked the date of their original publication. As far as I was 
concerned, John Clayton was John Clayton and that was that. Some time 
passed before I discovered that the John Clayton, whose papers I had, was 
not the John Clayton I thought he was, but another man of the same name. 
I had, in fact, made a very common mistake. A number of our historians 
have also confused the two John Claytons, and have made them into a John 
Clayton who is really an amalgamation, a compound of two different men.’ 

Perhaps we should not be too harsh in judging these historians. It would 
have been really remarkable if the two John Claytons had not been con- 
fused, for they were alike in many ways. They were both born in England, 
they both came to Colonial Virginia, they both were naturalists, and they 
both added to our knowledge of the natural history of Virginia. Both John 
Claytons did distinguished work in their chosen field, and they deserve to 
be honored by us. 

The two John Claytons were probably related to each other, though very 
distantly, and we can blame the Clayton family for our natural confusion. 
The Claytons almost automatically named their boy babies “John.” Eleven 
of the Claytons were distinguished enough to be included in the Dictionary 
of National Biography, but five of the eleven were named “John.” These 
are not all the Johns, however. The John Clayton, whose papers I have 
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mentioned, would be the sixth one of the name; and the father of the John 
Clayton to whom I at first attributed the papers, was also a distinguished man, 
but he is not in the Dictionary. He was the Attorney General of Virginia 
and his name, of course, was John Clayton. Perhaps it is not a bad average 
to confuse only two out of the seven John Claytons. The John Claytons, 
who also had middle names, form still another group, but we need not 
be concerned with them here. 

Let us start with the first John Clayton.*? He visited Virginia in the 
seventeenth century and stayed at least a year. He returned to England in 
1686, so we know that he was in Virginia as early as 1685. This is probably 
the year in which the second John Clayton was born. On his return to 
England, he (the first John Clayton) became the Rector at Crofton in 
Yorkshire and, in 1688, he wrote five papers on the Colony of Virginia and 
sent them to the Royal Society. This first John Clayton had made a long 
and tiresome trip to the New World because he wanted to make a complete 
study of Virginia, but he had some very bad luck in the beginning. 

Let him tell of his misfortune in his own words, “And indeed by Sea, I 
lost all of my books, Chymical Instruments, Glasses and Microscopes, which 
rendered me incapable of making those Remarks and Observations I had 
designed, they were all cast away in Captain Win’s Ship as they were to 
follow me; and Virginia being a Country where one cannot furnish ones 
self again with such things.” 

This John Clayton’s designs were comprehensive; he observed practically 
everything that was to be seen, and he recorded his observations in detail. 
He wrote first about the Virginia air, and here he lamented the loss of his 
thermometers and barometers. He found that the air in Virginia was 
governed by the winds. The climate was extremely variable and subject to 
sudden changes. In the winter the “Nore” and “Nore-West” winds were 
very “nitrous” and piercing cold and clear, or else they were stormy; in 
summer, the “South-East” and South winds were hazy and sultry hot. In 
Virginia, the thunder and lightning were especially violent, and lightning 
killed a great many people. Once, when standing on Jamestown Island, he 
saw a flash of lightning split a cloud in two, push the two halves a mile 
apart, and then descend and split the mast of a ship anchored in the harbor 
and it all occurred very quickly. He noted one peculiar thing about the Vir- 
ginia lightning; if it struck close to you, you could smell it. It smelled like 
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sulfur. He thought perhaps it was caused by an explosion of such sulfurous 
fumes as he could draw from smouldering coals. 

Clayton next described the Virginia rivers, the James, York, “Rapa- 
hanack” and “Potomak.” It is worth noting that at this time so little was 
known of the geography of Virginia that the settlers thought that the sources 
of all four rivers were so close together that they practically touched. 

Clayton’s accounts of the earth and the soils of Virginia emphasize very 
vividly the agricultural problems that faced the early colonists. Today we 
are so accustomed to condemning the agricultural practices of the settlers 
that it may surprise us to learn that their methods of farming were not 
stupid. It is true that they exhausted the soil, that they abandoned their 
cleared fields, and cleared new lands and that, as time passed, the land wore 
out and became worthless. For this the colonists are blamed, but there was 
really nothing else that they could do. Clayton describes how the colonists 
manured the land and cared for it in every way they knew; yet, in spite of 
their best efforts to preserve its fertility, they failed. We know now that a 
century and a half would have to elapse before our farmers could learn 
what was wrong with the soil. 

The sandy soil of the Atlantic Coastal Plain, which is all that the colonists 
had to farm, is really terrible. In New Jersey it forms what we call the Pine 
Barrens, and in Virginia it is little better. It had been forested for some 
thirty thousand years, and thus it had acquired a little pseudo-fertility—it 
could bear crops for two or three years. Then it was finished. Only the 
strenuous efforts of the settlers kept it going longer. It was not until the 
chemist Justus von Liebig discovered the role of mineral fertilizers that this 
land could be farmed successfully and continuously. This land has now 
become very valuable; nearly all of the vegetables eaten in our great cities 
are grown on it. But the early Virginians had no source of mineral fertilizers. 

After Clayton told of the soils in Virginia, he described the crop plants; 
and, following this, he told of the birds, the beasts, and the snakes. His 
descriptions are precise and vivid and, ali in all, he seems to have been an 
exceptionally capable naturalist, except for the fact that he showed little or 
no interest in the Virginia flora. John Clayton number one was not a 
botanist. 

We are beginning at least to appreciate the practical botanical problems 
that faced the early colonists — the problems that were not only practical 
but very critical. The settlers would either solve the problem of growing 
food in the New World or they would starve. And they had no time to 
spare. It is possible that on Roanoke Island, they did not learn fast enough 
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for that colony vanished. The first winter the settlers spent at Jamestown 
was a winter of hunger. At Plymouth in Massachusetts so many Pilgrims 
died the first year that the number of the dead had to be concealed from the 
hostile Indians. But the Indians really saved the colonists. Both in Vir- 
ginia and in New England the invading white men were taught agriculture 
by friendly Indians. I wonder if we realize how odd this was. The Indians 
were a hunting and fishing people who eked out their food supply with a 
little agriculture. On the other hand, the immigrants from Europe were 
from a stock that had been agriculturists for some ten thousand years; yet, 
in America, they had to be taught agriculture by the Indians. This needs 
an explanation. 

If the English had landed on the shores of Washington, Oregon, or in 
northern California, they would have found a familiar climate. There the 
American plants would not have been very different from those they were 
familiar with in Europe. If the Chinese had landed at Jamestown, they also 
would have felt more at home. But the Virginia climate was strange to the 
English, and the Virginia plants were very strange indeed. This was because 
the North American continent has what we might call a criss-cross vegeta- 
tion. The plants on our Pacific Coast are like those of Europe, while the 
nearest relatives of our Virginia plants are found in China. The ornamental 
trees and shrubs that we import and that stand our winters without injury 
are mostly Asiatic plants. The colonists, however, did not know about the 
peculiarities of the climate or how to adapt their crops to the cold winters. 
Their agriculture naturally suffered. 

I will cite just one instance: An Englishman became very enthusiastic 
about Indian corn. He was determined to get a good crop by giving his corn 
a good early start, so he planted it in September. He even hoped to pasture 
his cattle on it during the winter. In the spring, he thought, his crop 
would have a very early start and would produce a good yield, even if the 
summer would be very dry. We can hope that he made this error only once. 
The Indians could have told him that the time to plant corn was in the 
spring, when the oak leaves were the size of a squirrel’s ear. 

All of the colonists had to learn some botany, particularly the botany that 
was relevant to agriculture and to the new American cultigens, such as corn 
and tobacco. The very best minds in the colonies were applied to the 
problem, and the colonists made rapid progress. However, a few problems 
remained unsolved. For about two hundred years our ancestors tried to 
grow the European grape, Vitis vinifera, in America, but they failed com- 
pletely. Always a “sickness fell upon the vines.” More than two centuries 
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were to pass before we learned that American parasites destroyed the roots of 
the European grapes. But the colonists kept trying. They wanted to grow 
grapes and make the grapes into wine, and they wanted to make good wine. 
The native American grapes were not satisfactory, and practically none of 
the early colonial wines were good. Wine made from the scuppernong 
grapes was possibly the best. We have good evidence of the bad local wines. 
A letter to George Washington from his dentist tells the Father of his 
Country that, if he insists on drinking such sour wine, he should expect his 
teeth to dissolve. Thomas Jefferson and other temperance leaders tried 
desperately to introduce a grape into the colonies that would make a good 
wine — a wine that the settlers would prefer to the West Indian rum that 
they drank because they had nothing better — but the temperance leaders 
failed. We should remember that the average colonist could not import the 
fine wines that John Clayton’s fellow planters of Gloucester County drank. 
Today the European grape grows well in California but not in our eastern 
states. Only recently have our native grapes been developed to a point 
where they can be made into really excellent wine. The eighteenth-century 
rum, like the other distilled drinks, must have been very bad. Bourbon, of 
course, and other civilized distillates were still far in the future. 

As the original agricultural problems were solved, the botanists turned 
their attention to other aspects of their science. They had, however, many 
handicaps. They were widely scattered and could meet one another only 
with great difficulty and at considerable expense. Nor could they communi- 
cate with each other easily. The fastest and most reliable means of traveling 
was horseback, but sometimes the traveling botanists walked. The chief lines 
of communication were of little help for these ran from the several colonies 
to Europe, rather than from colony to colony. The American botanists often 
kept in touch with each other by way of their European friends. Inci- 
dentally, it was by way of Europe that John Clayton II learned about the 
other American botanists.* He himself traveled only a little. He never left 
his home very far. But he was very hospitable, and he entertained any 
wandering botanists who might visit him. John Bartram, the famous Phila- 
delphia botanist and plant collector, was his guest at least twice, once in 1738 
and again in 1760.* John Bartram and his son William were among the very 
few American botanists who traveled extensively. Clayton, on the other 
hand, collected over a relatively small area, but he collected intensively. 
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A second major handicap of the American botanists lay in the fact that 
all of the great plant collections were in Europe, and the result of this was 
that the American plants could be identified and systematized only by the 
botanists in Europe. But our native botanists also had advantages. They 
lived on the edge of a new and unexplored continent. New and important 
species seemed to be awaiting discovery, and the European botanists were 
anxious for specimens of American plants. They were particularly desirous 
of American seeds, and they encouraged the colonial collectors. They 
bought eagerly all the American specimens they could get. 

The colonial botanists were truly excellent collectors, but two of them 
stood out above all the others. These two were John Bartram and John 
Clayton II. Some of those who essayed to be taxonomists, however, were 
not so fortunate. I will cite just one instance. The Honorable Cadwallader 
Colden, Governor of New York, was a famous botanist. He was sent a 
batch of hominy by some southern friend. This hominy was so different 
from the corn he knew that he made it into a new species, Zea semine nudo, 
corn with naked seeds. The other leading botanists were more cautious 
than Governor Colden. The truly careful botanists sent their specimens to 
Europe for identification, even if they could identify the plants themselves. 
In this botanical activity, John Clayton II was preéminent. 

John Clayton’s life story can be told in a few words.® He was born near 
London in 1685 or 1686. He came to Virginia with his father in 1705. 
His father was the John Clayton who was the attorney general of Virginia. 
He, that is John Clayton, Jr., became assistant to the clerk of Gloucester 
County, a Mr. Peter Bev erly; and, in due course, he succeeded Mr. Beverly 
as clerk of the county, a position that he held until 1773, when he died at 
the age of eighty-eight. He traveled very little; he never crossed the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, but he did explore Orange County when he was eighty- 
seven — the year before he died. He left the manuscripts for a large work 
on the Virginia flora, but at the approach of the Revolutionary War, his son 
placed these and all of his papers for safe keeping in the office of the clerk 
of New Kent County. The clerk of this county was also named Clayton, 
but his first name was William. In 1787 an incendiary set fire to the build- 
ing, and all of the papers were lost. John Clayton planted and maintained 
a fine botanical garden in his estate, and he would always buy any new plant 





SThis gaff was published in the Acta Societas Regia Scientiarum Upsaliensis for the year 
1743, On page 77. 

©Perhaps the most reliable account we have of John Clayton is an article by Benjamin Smith 
Barton in the Philadelphia Medical and Physical Journal, Il (1806), 139-145. Dr. Barton quotes 
Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Madison, and Governor John Page of Virginia. 
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that he lacked. The plants he collected as specimens are now in the Na- 
tional Herbarium in England. His letters have never been collected and 
published. 

If this were the entire story, the questions would naturally arise: Why 
do we now celebrate John Clayton and his work? Why is the interrupted 
fern now called Osmunda Claytoniana? Why is the spring beauty named 
Claytonia? Why were such men as Benjamin Franklin and Thomas Jeffer- 
son Clayton's personal friends, and why did they esteem him so highly? 
The answer is that Clayton was truly a great man, and his botanical work 
was of major importance and was appreciated by the botanists of his day. 

The Flora Virginica, published by Professor Jan Fredrik Gronovius in 
Leyden in 1739-1743, and later republished in 1762, is based on the work 
of John Clayton, and we can tell from this work that Clayton was a great 
scientist, a scientist worthy of all honor. To follow his technical work, how- 
ever, is a task for specialists, so I shall not dwell upon it here. I would like 
instead to call attention to his more human side. The picture, of course, 
will not be complete, but even a fragment of the picture is better than none 
at all. Perhaps some day we shall know more about John Clayton, but here 
we shall cal] attention only to his letters to John Bartram and to one other 
letter that I believe he wrote. 

When we study the correspondence between famous botanists we would 
expect to learn some botany, that is, unless the botanists were merely dis- 
cussing nomenclature, serving on a committee, or describing their university 
administrators. But the letters of Clayton to Bartram contain almost no 
botany; they are concerned mainly with exchanging seeds and plant speci- 
mens.’ Incidentally, they tell us more about the colonial postal service than 
they do about anything botanical. For example, Bartram mailed a letter on 
December 3 which reached C layton on February 15. It took the letter just 
seventy-four days to travel from Philadelphia to Gloucester. Another letter 
made a quicker trip—it took only sixty-eight days. The general custom of the 
time, however, was not to use the post office if one could possibly avoid it, 
but to wait until a friend, or a friend of a friend, was traveling in the right 
direction and give him the letter to deliver. Even if you had to wait a month, 
you could still save time. The post was also unpopular for another reason, 
a reason that meant a great deal to John Clayton. 

Letters in the eighteenth century were not sent prepaid; the postage was 
paid by the person who received the letter. If the contents of the letter were 
unimportant, the recipient would generally become rather provoked. In the 





7These letters ave now in the possession of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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eighteenth century, people just did not write a letter like, “Having swell 
time, wish you were here!” If they did, they would soon have no friends left. 
At this period in our history people used the post only in desperation. Let 
me quote from a letter John Clayton wrote to John Bartram dated February 
25, 1764: 

I am really concerned to hear that my last letter went to you by the post; for I fully 
intended and directed it to go by the favor of Mr. Willing, brother of Colonel Byrd's 
lady, who was at that time setting off for Philadelphia; but the person I entrusted 
it with, instead of sending it to Westover, (Colonel Byrd's seat, upon James River) 
put it into the post-office at Williamsburgh. 


The man who mailed the letter was obviously a cad; poor Bartram paid 
the postage and probably resented it, and Clayton was very properly 
apologetic. 

Clayton’s letters also tell us something about Benjamin Franklin. When 
Franklin organized the colonial postal service, he arranged to get his own 
mail free. (Let us not forget that, “A penny saved is a penny earned.” ) 
And Franklin’s free mail was not limited to official business only. He even 
extended his franking privileges to his friends. Again I quote from a letter 
of Clayton (February 23, 1761) to Bartram: “When Mr. Franklin was 
at Williamsburgh, he desired me — if I had occasion to write to you, or 
Doctor Garden, by way of Philadelphia, to send the letters under a cover 
directed to him, in order to save paying postage.” 

And another letter of Clayton (February 25, 1764) ends as follows: 
“I dare say, my friend Mr. Franklin would be kind enough to frank a small 
parcel of seeds from you to him, who is your sincere and affectionate friend, 
John Clayton.” John C layton ev ‘idently did not intend to waste his sub- 
stance in riotous living. 

The occasion of the letter I am about to mention is as follows: In 1754 
Dr. Charles Alston, Professor of Botany at the University of Edinburgh, 
published a paper in the Gentleman’s Magazine entitled ‘ ‘On the Sexes of 
Plants.” He had been working on spinach, and he denied the fact that 
plants reproduced sexually. This was too much for the knowing readers of 
the magazine, and they wrote protesting letters to the editor. The editor 
published letters from “two celebrated botanists of North America.” One 
letter was signed “J. B.,” and “J. B.” was probably John Bartram; the other 
was signed “J. C.,” and I believe that “J. C.” had to be John Clayton.’ 

In a refutation to Dr. Alston’s claim that plants did not reproduce sexually, 
“J. C.” told in detail how pollen was necessary for seed formation and he 





a 8See footnote 6. 
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even described a number of plant hybrids. He actually sent a plant hybrid 
to the editor, and his letter to the editor contained the important passage, 
“Then as to. . . the bastard quamoclit [cypress vine, a relative of the morn- 
ing glory] and other bastard or mule plants, . . . a multitude of other, irregu- 
lar, vegetable impregnations. ...”? This passage is historically important 
because of the unambiguous way it uses the word “bastard.” It helps us 
answer the question: Just what is a bastard? 

Now I am no expert on the subject, but I have had to look into it a little 
way.” In German, the word “Bastard,” when applied to an animal or plant, 
means “hybrid.” In eighteenth-century England, it may mean “hybrid” 
when applied to an animal but not when it is applied to a plant because, 
two hundred years ago, hybrid plants were called “mules.” English botanists 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries labeled many plants bastards 
that were not hybrids at all. We still call a certain plant the “bastard toad- 
flax.” When an English botanist labeled a plant a bastard, it meant that he 
just did not like the plant. Thus far, “J. C.” (John Clayton?) is the only 
eighteenth-century botanist yet found who used the word “bastard” unam- 
biguously in an English sentence so that we know that it meant “hybrid,” 
and “J. C.,” be it remembered, was an American botanist. If we had other 
clear-cut uses of the word, we could learn more about what American 
botanists meant when they wrote about “bastard plants.” 

Let me illustrate: In 1714, John Lawson published his History of Caro- 
lina. In describing the oaks that grew to the south of us he included the 
following statement: “Bastard-Spanish is an Oak betwixt the Spanish and 
the Red Oak: the chief Use is for Fencing and Clap-boards. It bears good 
Acorns.” 

Now it happens that the ranges of the Spanish and red oaks overlap and, 
where the ranges overlap, the oaks hybridize. Lawson was really describing 
a hybrid oak, but did he know he was describing a hybrid? If he did, he is 
the first man ever to recognize a hybrid plant, because his “bastard-Spanish” 
oak was listed two years before Cotton Mather’s description of hybrid corn, 
the first authentic description of a hybrid plant. We cannot settle the ques- 
tion at present because “J. C.” used bastard to mean hybrid forty years after 
Lawson wrote of “bastard-Spanish,” and words change their meanings as 
time passes. However, if the use by “J. C.” of the word “bastard” was typical 


9Although this letter was almost certainly written by John Clayton, it has never gotten into 
the Clayton story. The writer included it in his Beginnings of Plant Hybridization (Philadelphia, 
1935), but for the convenience of Virginia historians it is reprinted as an appendix to this 
article. 

10A discussion of the word “bastard” is given in Conway Zirkle, “A Possible Early Eighteenth 
Century Record of Introgression in Oaks,” Journal of Heredity, XLI (1950), 315-317. 
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of the American botanists, Lawson deserves priority in recognizing hy- 
bridization in the vegetable kingdom. 

There is one rather odd connection between the use of the word “bastard” 
by Lawson and by “J. C.,” that is, if “J. C.” is John Clayton. The con- 
necting link is Colonel William Byrd II of Westover, a friend or at least 
an acquaintance of Clayton, but the entire trail between Lawson and Clay- 
ton is very devious. Colonel Byrd was a great real estate promoter and at one 
time he tried desperately to get some Swiss to settle on his land in Virginia. 
To promote their immigration he wrote a detailed prospectus of Virginia 
which was translated into German, probably by Samuel Jenner, and pub- 
lished in Bern, Switzerland, in 1737. It bore the title Neu-gefundenes 
Eden. This book is extremely scarce and was not re-translated into English 
until 1940 (William Byrd's Natural History of Virginia; or, the Newly 
Discovered Eden, edited and translated from a German version by Richmond 
Croom Beatty and William J. Mulloy, Richmond, 1940)." 

In describing the plants of Virginia, Colonel Byrd — or Wilhelm Vogel 
as he was sometimes called — relied heavily on the work of Lawson. In 
particular, his description of the Virginia oaks seems to be merely a para- 
phrase of the earlier work. In the 1737 or German edition occurs the 
sentence: “Bastard Eiche, ist ein Eiche zwischen der Spanischen und 
Rothen Eiche / das Holtz ist gut fiir Fasztauwen.” In the 1940 edition it 
reads: “Bastard oak, is an oak between the Spanish and Red oak. The 
wood is good for barrel ropes.” 

In the German translation we have a most peculiar accident. In German, 
the word “bastard” has to mean “hybrid.” At any rate, Colonel Byrd brings 
the Lawson use of the word twenty-three years nearer to the meaning as- 
signed to it by “J. C.” 

Now John Clayton’s technical work deserves much more attention than 
we have given it. Someday, some one will write an adequate life of John 
Clayton, but today no one can do him justice, because the preliminary his- 
torical research has not yet been done. We know something about him, but 
we do not know enough. 


AppENpIx” 


I was surprized to see in the Gent. Mag. for Oct. last, a little essay by 
Dr. Alston, botanic professor at Edinb. endeavouring to overthrow the long 





11] am indebted to Dr. Richard L. Morton of Williamsburg, Virginia, for calling my attention 


to Byrd’s use of the word “bastard.” 
12A letter from one of “two celebrated botanists of North America,” dated June 10, 1755, pub- 


lished in the Gentleman's Magazine, XXV (1755), 407-408. 
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established doctrine of the different sexes in plants, and of the necessity of 
the embrio’s being impregnated in some manner by the male dust, or farina 
of the antheree, in order to the seeds being perfect, and prolific, capable 
of producing a plant again of the same species. 

I wonder that some of your botanists in England, or other parts of Europe, 
have not yet answered it, for I have not yet heard that they have. 

My opinion on the other side of the question is too well grounded and 
confirmed, by considering what has been wrote by Grew, Bradley, Logan, 
Linneus, Dr. Parsons, and some others, to be even staggered by those few 
experiments, which may possibly be accounted for, as the axiom of the 
generation of plants (being analogous to that of animals) stands still un- 
impeached. 

As first, some species of violet are known to be what Linnaus calls 
monecia, or to have male and female fruitful flowers in the same plant. 

Then as to the experiments on the spinach, hemp, mercury, &c. who will 
venture to affirm, that the farina of flowers cannot be carried a great distance 
by the wind, and when it comes near enough the stigmas, be strongly at- 
tracted by them, and brought into contact. I know that our female fruit- 
bearing mulberry and persimmons, frequently grow above a mile distant 
from the male; and I have two female rhamnus’s in my garden, which 
blossom every year, but as there are none of the male species of that shrub 
in the country, at least near where I live, my female shrubs never yet have 
perfected their berries. 

Then as to specimens | sent you of the bastard quarnoclif,"’ and other 
bastard or mule plants, is there not all the reason in the world from thence, 
and a multitude of other irregular vegetable impregnations, well known to 
all botanists, and some gardeners, to conclude, that the same law is estab- 
lished in the main, tho’ with some little variety of circumstances, by the 
great author of Nature, for the continuance of the species of plants, as 
for that of animals. 


iC. 





183A misprint for “quamoclit,” now called Ipomoea Quamoclit, a relative of the morning glory. 
Clayton's writing was, at times, practically illegible. 





THAT SCOUNDREL CALLENDER 


by Cuares A. JELLISON* 


PHILADELPHIA was a bustling town during the final decade of the eighteenth 
century. Then, during those early years of the Republic, the little metropolis 
rejoiced in its very special status as capital of the new nation, and not even 
the sporadic ravages of yellow fever could dull the vitality of the town. 
Times were good. Fine carriages hurried fine people over the best paved 
streets in America, while on neatly laid brick sidewalks the world’s best-paid 
laborers brushed by one another on their way to and from their dollar-a-day 
jobs. Busily important politicians crowded the new Congress Hall at the 
corner of Sixth and Chestnut Streets to draw up laws for the infant nation. 
And at night, when the sounds of frogs could be heard from the marshes on 
the outskirts of the city, men of high office and low gathered in taverns, 
which resounded with laughter and song. Onto this scene there strode from 
the old country in 1793 James Thomson Callender, a sometimes amusing, 
sometimes tragic figure, who was destined to play a strange but not inconse- 
quential role in the politics of the Republic before his drunken demise a 
decade later. 
_ Little is known of Callender’s life before he came to America. Born in 
Scotland in 1758, he apparently spent the years of his youth and early man- 
hood in drifting aimlessly from place to place and from one thing to another, 
much as Thomas Paine had done in the environs of London twenty years 
before. During this time Callender, like Paine, managed to pick up a spotty 
education, a mediocre proficiency in at least a half-dozen trades, and a whop- 
ping grudge against humanity which more often than not reflected itself in 
habits of self-pity and drink. By the time he had reached his thirtieth year, 
however, his restlessness had channeled itself in the direction of political 
protest, and it was as a writer of incendiary articles and pamphlets against 
the British Crown that Callender made his first real impression upon his 
highland neighbors in the late 1780's. His burgeoning fame in the area of 
Edinburgh was cut suddenly short, however, for by 1793 he had become so 
outspokenly offensive in his diatribes against the British government, that he 
was forced to flee his homeland to avoid trial for sedition. Thus it was as a 
political refugee that Callender crossed the Atlantic during the final decade 
of the century to seek asylum in America, where, he had heard, there were 
no barriers to an honest expression of opinion. 





*Dr. Jellison is assistant professor of history at the University of New Hampshire. 
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Soon after his arrival in Philadelphia, Callender began to emerge as a 
prominent figure in the hurly-burly partisan journalism of that day, and in 
November 1794 he was reporting Congressional proceedings for Andrew 
Brown's Philadelphia Gazette. This position would have tested the finesse 
of the most polished diplomat, but for the tempestuous Scot the job was 
worse than unmanageable. By the spring of 1796 his genius for stirring up 
trouble had brought outraged legislators to one another's throats — and not a 
few to his. He had, in fact, with his loose tongue and looser pen succeeded 
in making himself so generally odious that even many of those Jeffersonian 
members of Congress whom Callender so stoutly supported began to pale 
at his continued presence. It was largely at the instigation of William B. 
Giles of Virginia, Jefferson’s champion in the lower house, that Callender 
was finally eased out of his job. This was an unkindness which the disap- 
pointed Callender would not soon forget. “A man has no merit in telling 
the truth,” he remarked to Thomas Jefferson later in recalling the incident, 

“but he may claim the privilege of not being the object of persecution from 
the hero of his encomium.”! 

In the late spring of 1796, not long after his dismissal from the Gazette, 
Callender left Philadelphia for Baltimore. Here he was employed for a time 
by the versatile Mathew Carey, destined to become at a later time the high 
priest of American protectionists. In 1796, however, Carey was more 
interested in publishing than in tariff protection, and Callender was put to 
work writing additions to Guthrie's Geography at the handsome rate of two 
dollars a page. From the first Callender was characteristically unhappy with 
both his work and his employer. In May he wrote to James Madison, whom 
he had met in Congress, confessing his general disgust and soliciting the 
Virginian’s influence in finding him a position teaching school, “for I think 
myself capable of teaching what is commonly expected from a country school- 
master.”* Fortunately, perhaps, for the youth of America, nothing came of 
this ambition, and Callender grudgingly continued his work on the Geo- 
graphy. 

Early in the following year Callender reappeared in Philadelphia where 
he soon struck up an acquaintance with Thomas Leiper, wealthy tobacco 
merchant of that city, and Alexander Dallas, avid Jeffersonian who would 
later serve as President Madison’s secretary of the treasury. It was through 
these men that Callender’s peculiar talents as a political writer were first 


1James Thomson Callender to Thomas Jefferson, October 26, 1798, Jefferson Papers, Library 
of Congress. 

2Callender to James Madison, May 28, 1796, in Worthington C. Ford, ed., Thomas Jefferson 
and James Thomson Callender (Brooklyn, 1897), p- 7: 
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recommended to Vice-President Jefferson, and it was not long after this, i 
June or July, that the Vice-President paid a personal visit to Callender in in 
the downtown printing office of Snowden and McCorkle.* Thus, in the 
summer of 1797 there began that strange relationship between Callender 
and Jefferson which was later to prove so painfully embarrassing to the 
great Virginian and his progeny.* 

While in Baltimore, Callender had put his earlier experience as Con- 
gressional reporter to good use by authoring The American Annual Register, 
a highly seasoned, anti-Federalist account of national politics during the year 
1796. Published in the following summer, at about the time of Callender’s 
meeting with Jefferson, the Register was almost certainly subsidized to a 
greater or lesser degree by Jefferson’s Republican friends Cif not actually by 
Jefferson himself). But for the Jeffersonians the book was to prove an un- 
profitable investment, for despite its many telling blows of a personal and 
abusive nature against President John Adams, Alexander Hamilton, and 
other Federalist luminaries, the Register generally failed to cause much of a 
stir. Confused, often incoherent, and steeped in trivia, it was perhaps best 
described by the pro-Federalist Gazette of the United States (Philadelphia) 
as “the veriest catch-penny that was ever published, the mere tittle-tattle 
of Jacobinism.” Even Vice-President Jefferson himself confessed dis- 
appointment.” 

But if the Annual Register fell short of expectations, Callender’s History 
of the Year 1796, published soon after as a supplement to the Register, drove 
its shaft into the very heart of Federalism by involving the great Hamilton 
in one of the juiciest scandals of the decade. Making clever use of docu- 
mented evidence secretly supplied him by a Jeffersonian friend, probably 
Senator James Monroe or James Beckley, Callender charged in his History 
that Colonel Hamilton, while secretary of the treasury a few years before, 
had engaged in a series of late-evening financial dealings of a highly mys- 
terious nature. The implication was that the Secretary had more than once 
dipped into the public till for his own personal needs, and Callender’s evi- 
dence attesting to Hamilton’s strange, back-alley behavior was impressive 
enough to place the Colonel in a somewhat compromising position. 

Confronted by this threat of stain upon his public honor, Hamilton saw 
no choice but to bare his soul. This he did a few weeks later in his Obser- 





3Richmond Recorder, November 3, 1802. 

4Written correspondence between the two men apparently began in the autumn of 1797. The 
earliest Callender letter in the Jefferson Papers, Library of Congress, is dated September 28, 1797 

5Worthington C. Ford, “Jefferson and the Newspapers,” Records of the Columbia Historical 
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vations . . .,° a detailed pamphlet which provided spice for the nation’s read- 
ing diet by following the former Secretary (a devoted husband and father) 
through the various stages of a most sordid love affair. The upshot of this 
unfortunate amour had been blackmail, explained Hamilton, which had 
forced him to pay large sums to keep the matter hushed. The nocturnal 
dealings that Callender had referred to, had been dealings of a personal na- 
ture, Hamilton declared, involving only personal funds. 

Callender was overjoyed. He had scored a direct hit. To defend his public 
record Hamilton had been forced to parade his immorality before the entire 
nation. In a letter to Jefferson, Callender gloated: “If you have not seen it 
{Hamilton’s pamphlet], no anticipation can equal the infamy of the piece. 
It is worth all that fifty of the best pens in America could have said against 
him.”’ And doubtless Jefferson agreed.* Callender had indeed made a rare 
contribution to the Republican cause. He had accomplished something that 
greater men had consistently failed to do. He had unhorsed the mighty 
Federalist. He had reduced Alexander Hamilton to the level of a common 
adulterer. 

But Callender’s joy was short-lived. The meagre income afforded him by 
his book had soon dried up, and he again found himself without funds. 
Furthermore, the city itself was rapidly losing its attraction for him. Phila- 
delphia worried him. The yellow fever had returned and was once again 
taking its fearsome toll. And then too, Callender had made enemies of men 
in high places, and among them there was now talk of new laws and harsh 
punishments for troublesome aliens, particularly alien writers. Visions of 
jail, or worse, began to loom increasingly large and ominov1s on Callender’s 
horizon — so much so, that early on a warm summer's morning in 1798 
James Thomson Callender, Jeffersonian pamphleteer, stole quietly out of 
the pestilence-ridden city past the sleeping frogponds on the western out- 
skirts, and began afoot his long hegira to Loudoun County, Virginia. 

But if Callender expected to find peace and contentment in the northern 
Piedmont, he was doomed to disappointment. He was as satisfied as his 
grumbling and mercurial nature could allow him to be with Jefferson’s good 
friend and political booster, Senator Stevens T. Mason, who had taken the 
indigent writer into his home; but he loathed the aristocratic atmosphere of 
Loudoun County, “which is one of the vilest in America.’” Hinting broadly 





6Alexander Hamilton, Observations on Certain Documents Contained in Nos. V and VI of 
“The History of the United States for the Year 1796” . . . (Philadelphia, 1797). 

7Callender to Jefferson, September 28, 1797, Jefferson Papers. 

8Jefferson purchased several copies of Callender’s History. See Ford, Jefferson and Callen- 
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that Monticello would be more to his liking, he wrote to Jefferson in Septem- 
ber of his longing for a good Republican room somewhere. “I care little 
where it is, provided that I am in a Republican part of the country.” Jef- 
ferson, however, appeared not anxious to have Callender as his house guest. 
Instead, he sent the writer fifty dollars and implied that Callender would be 
wise to return to Philadelphia. But Callender thought otherwise. He paled 
at the thought of living again in that bedlam of Federalism. In fact, as far 
as he was concerned, plague take the city and everyone in it, Federalist or 
Republican. “I am entirely sick even of the Republicans,” he wrote to the 
Vice-President, “for some of them have used me so dishonestly, in a word, | 
have been so severely cheated, and so often, that I have the strongest in- 
clination, as well as the best reason, for wishing to shift the scene.”"' 

By the summer of the following year (1799) Callender had found a place 
for his talents on the newly-established Richmond Examiner, Meriwether 
Jones’ semi-weekly forerunner of Thomas Ritchie’s Enquirer. Here he beat 
the drum loudly for Republicanism, while at the same time he continued 
work on his new anti-Federalist tract, The Prospect Before Us. Occasionally 
despair engulfed him and he sought comfort in drink and bitterness. “I had 
once entertained the romantic hope of being able to overtake the Federal 
Government in its career of iniquity,” he wrote morosely to Jefferson in the 


spring of the following year. “But I am now satisfied that they can act much 
faster than I can write after them.” Nevertheless, in his more sober mo- 
ments he was determined to keep plugging along, and if by chance his new 
volume should prove successful, he hoped to “come up the James River . . . 
and try to find 50 acres of clear land, and a hearty Virginian female that 
knows how to fatten pigs, boil hommony, and hold her tongue; and then 
Adieu to the Rascally Society of mankind for whom I feel an indifference 


which increases per diem.”"* 

In the autumn of that year Jefferson examined the proof sheets of Cal- 
lender's new volume. What he saw apparently impressed him favorably, for 
he wrote to the author soon after to assure him that: “Such papers cannot 
fail to produce the best effects.”"* Callender was visibly pleased. “They can 
not blame me,” he replied proudly, “if the most enlightened people in the 
world are as ignorant as dirt.” As matters turned out, however, The Pros- 
pect Before Us produced neither those “best effects” predicted by Jefferson, 





10Callender to Jefferson, September 22, 1798, Jefferson Papers. 
11] bid. 

12Callender to Jefferson, March 10, 1800, Jeffersons a. 
13Callender to Jefferson, September 29, 1799, Jefferson Papers. 
I4Jefferson to Callender, October 6, 1799, Jefferson Papers. 
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nor Callender’s hoped-for farm and female up the James. Instead it brought 
the federal marshal to Callender’s door with a grand jury indictment against 
the writer under the Sedition Act of 1798. 

Few more unsavory and generally obnoxious figures than James Thomson 
Callender have ever set foot on American soil, but even he deserved some- 
thing better than he received from American justice. His trial, held in the 
federal court at Richmond and presided over by the rabid anti-Jeffersonian 
Samuel Chase, was from beginning to end little more than a mockery. De- 
spite a high-calibre defense counsel, provided for Callender by Vice-Presi- 
dent Jefferson and friends, the outcome of the proceedings was never in 
doubt. Justice Chase personally saw to that. At the outset Chase had 
made it known privately that Callender would receive his comeuppance for 
authoring “that vile pamphlet,” and Chase proved himself as good as his 
word by his shamefully partisan tyranny in conducting the trial. On the 
evening of June 6, 1800, to the surprise of nobody, Justice Chase pro- 
nounced Callender guilty of “falsely and maliciously designing and intend- 
ing to defame the President of the United States, and to bring him into 
contempt and disrepute, and to excite the hatred of the good people of the 
United States against him.” For Callender conviction meant a two hundred 
dollar fine and nine months in the Richmond jail. For Chase, impeachment 
by Jefferson’s friends at a later time.” 

Callender’s disposition, which had never been notably sunny, did not im- 
prove during his stay in the Richmond jail. But despite his unhappiness and 
“the stink of the place,” his enthusiasm for his work continued. He filled 
the long hours with preparation of additional chapters for The Prospect, “for 
the amusement of reading, writing, and printing is the only thing that has 
kept me from going out of my senses in this den of wretchedness and 
horror.” Nor did his unfortunate lot fail to cause a swell of martyred no- 
bility within him. “I shall let the whole world see,” he wrote to his friend 
Jefferson, “that if I were to stay here for thirty years, I shall not be moved 
by one hair’s breadth from the prosecution of my purpose.” As it happened, 
however, it was not to be Callender’s fate to wither away for thirty years in 
the Richmond jail. In early March of 1801, newly inaugurated President 





16Daniel Robertson, reporter, Trial of James Thomson Callender for Sedition ... (Richmond, 
1800), p. Io. 

17Chase's record of misconduct in the Callender trial was given a prominent place in the later 
impeachment proceedings against him. See: Andrew Stevenson, recorder, Trial of Samuel Chase, 
an Associate Judge of the Supreme Court of the United States, Impeached by the House of Rep- 
resentatives ... Washington, 1805), pp. 4-6. 

18Callender to Jefferson, October 11, 1800, Jefferson Papers. 

19Callender to Jefferson, January 5, 1801, Jefferson Papers. 
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Jefferson, after less than a week in office, ordered the i impov verished writer set 
free and promised Callender a total remission of his fine.” 

During the spring days following his release from jail, pleasant visions 
must have passed through the mind of James Thomson Callender as he 
waited about Richmond for the President to refund his two hundred dollars. 
Clearly, it seemed, his moment had arrived. For the better part of a decade, 
ever since his arrival in America, he had fought unflaggingly for his Jeffer- 
sonian friends. He had given them unsparingly of his energies and talents, 
and had played a not inconsequential role in discrediting the Federalists. 
Furthermore, he had been forced to bear great personal suffering and priva- 
tion for the sake of Republicanism. Certainly, now that victory had finally 
come, it was not expecting too much to be remembered in some fitting 
manner for his devotion to the cause. 

As the weeks passed, however, and the promised refund was not received, 
Callender’s visions began to fade. He grew anxious. Did his great friend in- 
tend to abandon him now that the battle was won? Surely in such a small 
matter as the fine he would not be denied. He wrote to Jefferson, but re- 
ceived no answer. Impatience began to turn to anger. In late April, seven 
weeks after his release from jail, he complained bitterly in a letter to Secre- 
tary of State Madison that: “Mr. Jefferson has not returned a shilling of my 
fine. I now begin to know what Ingratitude is.”*" Madison was frankly dis- 
turbed by the “strange humor” of Callender’s letter. “How has the delay in 
giving effect to the remission of the fine happened?” he asked his friend Gov- 
ernor James Monroe of Virginia. “It ought to be known and explained to 
him.”™ 

Meanwhile, Callender’s eye had fallen upon the Richmond post office and 
its $1,500 a year stipend. Postmaster of Richmond — here indeed was the 
prize he must have as a reward for his past services. Again he wrote to Madi- 
son, this time in behalf of his post-office aspirations, and again he received 
no satisfaction. And so, in mid-May of 1801 a disappointed and angry 
James Thomson Callender betook himself to the new Capital City on the 
Potomac to argue his case in person. 

Callender’s visit to Washington marked the final break with his Republi- 
can friends. Although part of his fine was refunded to him at this time out 
of Jefferson’s own purse, this gesture failed to mollify Callender. De- 
termined to pocket the Richmond postmastership, or some comparable posi- 
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tion, he attempted first to take his argument directly to President Jefferson 
himself, but failing in this he soon set out in high temper to the State De- 
partment to try his persuasion on Secretary Madison. “Callender made his 
appearance here,” Madison wrote to Monroe not long after the visit. “He 
seems implacable towards the principal object of his complaints, and not to 
be satisfied in any respect without an office.”” Madison, gentle and cour- 
teous, listened patiently to the distraught Callender, but gave him so little 
encouragement that the writer was left with no choice but to face the un- 
pleasant truth. There would obviously be no postmastership, nor any other 
position. There would be nothing. This was to be his reward for his years 
of service and suffering. “He is sent back in despair,” noted Madison.* 

But Callender was not the sort of person to take a rebuff meekly. Letting 
it be known that he was in possession of certain information which could 
prove most damaging to the new President, the writer showed ominous signs 
of causing trouble. Jefferson appeared undisturbed, however. “He knows 
nothing of me,” he assured Governor Monroe, “which I am not willing to 
declare to the world myself.” 

The President then told Monroe the story of his relationship with Cal- 
lender. He had read Callender’s earlier writings long before he had met the 
man, Jefferson declared, and had been favorably impressed. When he later 
learned that Callender had come to this country as a political refugee, he 
naturally looked with sympathy upon the writer, and “gave him from time 
to time such aids as I could afford, merely as a man of genius suffering from 
persecution and not as a writer in our politics.”"* True, he had visited with 
Callender on two or three occasions. He had also written him, but very 
rarely. And he had been a regular purchaser of Callender’s books and 
pamphlets, sometimes in large number, but his interest in the writer had 
never been anything other than a charitable one. And now the President 
had learned from Madison that this wretch has viciously threatened to turn 
against him: 

He [Callender] intimated that he was in possession of things which he could and 
would make use of in a certain case; that he received [the money] . . . not as a charity 


but as due, in fact hush money; that I knew what he expected, viz. a certain office, and 
more to this effect. Such a misconstruction of my charities puts an end to them for 


ever.2’ 





23Madison to Monroe, June 1, 1801, Letters and Other Writings of James Madison, Il, 173. 
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York, 1892-1899), VIII, 61. 
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27Ibid. 
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Governor Monroe remained apprehensive, however, despite the President's 
attempts to explain away his past association with Callender. “It will be 
well,” Monroe warned the President, “to get all letters, however unimpor- 
tant, from him.” 

Callender had no difficulty in finding new friends. Returning to Rich- 
mond, the apostate was soon at work for the Recorder, a four-page Federalist 
weekly published by Henry Pace. Now the darling of his former political 
enemies, Callender was given almost free play in hurling his journalistic 
wrath against the Jeffersonians. That he performed his work effectively is 
indicated by the fact that within the space of a few months the Recorder 
metamorphosed from an insignificant local sheet into a journal of national 
circulation. By the summer of 1802 Callender’s name had joined that of 
Pace on the masthead of the paper. 

Jefferson might well have wished by this time that he had given Callender 
his post office, for certain it was that the writer was carrying through his 
threats to make the President pay for his infamous behavior. Never had Cal- 
lender been more superbly vicious in his attacks. Jefferson was denounced 
as an evil, corrupt betrayer of all who had trusted and befriended him; a de- 
faulter on debts; the defiler of public office who had profaned his oath by 
acting as “the aider, abettor, and encourager of flagrant and unheard-of op- 
position to laws which he was sworn to support.” As Monroe had feared, 
Jefferson’s letters to Callender were published to reveal the part that had 
been played by the then Vice-President in supporting the writer's attacks 
against the Adams administration. The President winced audibly. “I am 
really mortified at the base ingratitude of Callender,” he wrote to Monroe in 
the summer of 1802. “It presents human nature in a hideous form. It gives 
me concern because I perceive that relief, which was afforded him on mere 
motives of charity, may be viewed under the aspect of employing him as a 


writer.” 


But the reply of his loyal friend and lieutenant, James Monroe, must 
have proved even more unsettling to the President. It would be wise to 
abandon the “charity” argument entirely, Monroe warned bluntly: 

To contend that it was simply charity to a man in distress, would put them [the 
Federalists] on the proof that it was more, or was given on stronger motives, and 
would admit by implication that if it had any other object, such object was an im- 


proper one.2! 
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Callender had scarcely begun to fight, however. In the short time that re- 
mained to him before his death, he would succeed in making his own unique 
and everlasting contribution to the Jefferson legend. So effective, in fact, 
was his pen in besmirching his former patron, that historians have tended to 
agree with the late James Truslow Adams that to Callender belongs the 
ultimate credit or blame for “almost every scandalous story about Jefferson 
which is still whispered or believed.”** Appearing first in the pages of the 
Recorder, and later in pamphlet form, Callender’s charges bespoke the 
talents of a master craftsman. They were, indeed, so cleverly fabricated 
about nuclei of known truths that they could be gobbled up without qualms 
by even the most high-minded reader. 

There was, for example, the story of the Walker affair, which many years 
before had involved Jefferson in an indiscretion with his neighbor's wife. 
Information concerning this long-forgotten incident from President Jeffer- 
son’s youth came somehow into Callender’s possession in late 1802 and was 
immediately embellished by the writer into a savage indictment of Jefferson’s 
moral character. At Callender’s facile hands the President became a carnal 
beast, a base betrayer of his neighbor’s trust. Jefferson was understandably 
hurt and angry. And yet, what could he do? In this and Callender’s other 
accusations there was a sufficient basis of fact to make outright denial im- 
possible, and any attempt to explain away these charges might cause the 
President to appear in an even worse light. It was true, granted, that Jef- 
ferson had at one time paid off a private debt in depreciated money. It was 
also true that he had from time to time advanced Callender “aids” on his 
anti-Federalist writings. But these acts were not at al] as Callender was now 
picturing them. And neither was the Walker affair. Once, just once, many 
years ago he had tried to kiss his neighbor’s wife while her husband was 
away on a trip. He had been repulsed, and there the affair had ended. “You 
will perceive,” the President declared in a letter which he saw fit to circulate 


among his closest friends, “that I plead guilty to one of their charges, that 
when young and single I offered love to a handsome lady. I acknolege its 


incorrectness. It is the only one founded in truth among all their allega- 
33 


tions against me.” 

But it was for the notorious tale of “Black Sal” that Callender reserved his 
most polished talents. This story by no means originated with Callender. 
For some time, in fact, reports had been circulated among the President's 
enemies of strange doings on the hill at Monticello. But without question 
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the legend of “Black Sal” owes its tenacity largely to the diligence and em- 
bellishments given it by the embittered writer. According to Callender’s 
charges, Jefferson had chosen one of his slave girls, a comely mulatto named 
Sally, to serve as his mistress not long after the death of his wife. “By this 
wench Sally,” Callender wrote in the Recorder, “our President has had sev- 
eral children. There is not an individual in the neighborhood of Charlottes- 
ville who does not believe the story, and not a few who know it.”™ Jeffer- 
son’s daughters were graphically described by the writer as overcome by tears 
at the sight of a Negress reigning in their mother’s place. The President, 
however, lustful and hard of heart, remained impervious to their grief, for: 

Of all the damsels on the green, 

On mountain or in valley, 


A lass so luscious ne’re was seen 


As Monticello Sally. 


Jefferson was beside himself with anger and disgust. “Every decent man 
among them [the Federalists] revolts at his filth,” the President exclaimed. 
But there were those, decent and otherwise, who did not revolt, and by many 
of them Callender’s lurid story of Black Sal was received as the unv arnished 
truth. Passed down through generations the tale has acquired the garnish- 
ings of tongue and time, until today it boasts a gospel-like authority among 
many Negro families who proudly claim the blood of the great Virginian 
in their veins. 

Callender’s life continued to be a tempestuous one until the end. His 
naturally unlovely disposition was worsened by frequent resort to drink, and 
he fell into unhappy squabbles with his Federalist friends, including his 
partner on the Recorder. But through the final months of his life, drunk or 
sober, Callender maintained for Thomas Jefferson an unflinching hatred 
which no words were too strong to express. And then suddenly, in 1803, on 
a warm July night on the outskirts of Richmond, all hatred ceased. The 
writer's body was found the next morning near the bank of the James 
River. A coroner's jury found that James Thomson Callender had been 
drunk and had drowned while bathing in three feet of water.” 

It is hardly surprising that the United States Government did not issue a 
commemorative postage stamp last year to honor the two hundredth anni- 
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versary of Callender’s birth. But to deny that Callender during his brief 
moment on the American scene figured significantly in the affairs of the 
early Republic would be to deprive him of his just due. Liar and scoundrel 
he may have been, but he should be remembered as much for the hidden 
truths he uncovered and the responses they evoked, as for the malicious 
falsehoods he circulated. As bad as Callender was (and he was at times 
viciously bad), in his role of professional troublemaker he performed with 
a stubborn devotion that was worthy of a finer cause. And it is through the 
unique contributions of this embattled, self-tormenting Scot that the great 
men and events of the period have come down to us today in a somewhat 
sharper focus than they might otherwise have assumed. 





LETTERS OF JOHN HOLT RICE TO 
THOMAS CHALMERS, 1817-1819 


Edited by Marcaret DesCuamps Moore* 


Tue letters of John Holt Rice (1777-1831) to Thomas Chalmers (1780- 
1847) portray Protestant trends of the early nineteenth century, especially 
in the state of Virginia. Because he was writing to a foreigner, Rice’s letters 
give the historical background and explain contemporary religious conditions 
to a degree not found in ordinary correspondence. They express interde- 
nominational prejudices, yet illustrate the movement toward codperative re- 
ligious societies, reveal antislavery sentiment in a decade when such views 
were tolerated, and show the Presbyterians’ zeal for higher education which 
caused Thomas Jefferson to fear that they aimed “at engrossing the educa- 
tion of the country.”' 

When Rice began his correspondence with Chalmers, he was pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church in Richmond and was already noted for his 
interest in theological seminaries, Bible societies, and religious newspapers. 
He was then editor of the Christian Monitor. Later, from January 1818 to 
December 1828, he edited the Virginia Evangelical and Literary Magazine, 
plans for which he discusses in his first letter to Dr. Chalmers. Rice’s own 
denomination bestowed its highest honors upon him. In 1819 he was 
named moderator of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America. For his efforts in behalf of the Theological 
Seminary at Hampden Sydney and its successor, Union Theological Semi- 

nary now in Richmond, he is regarded by Southern Presbyterians as the 
father of their first seminary.” 

Thomas Chalmers was one of Scotland's greatest theologians and re 
ligious leaders. His correspondence in the New College Library in Edin- 
burgh reveals the breadth of his interest in the progress of the church 
throughout the world and his extensive influence as preacher, professor, 
writer, and social thinker.* 

*Dr. Moore is acting associate professor of history at the University of Mississippi. These letters 
are a part of the Thomas Chalmers Correspondence, New College Library, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
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Richmond, Virginia, 25 July 1817 
Reverend Sir 


This letter is begun under all that feeling of embarrassment which a 
stranger may be expected to experience when addressing a gentleman for 
whom he entertains the highest respect. Yet so earnest is my desire to estab- 
lish a correspondence with an evangelical clergyman of the Scotch Church, 
that I have determined at all events to address you. 

The New Edinburg Encyclopedia is republished in this country, and I 
subscribe for it. The Article Christianity in that work attracted my attention, 
and excited considerable curiosity respecting its author. This was in part 
gratified by a young clergyman, a friend of mine, who returned about a year 
ago from Europe. After this I saw, in the Christian Observer, a Review of 
an Address to the Parish of Kilmaney; and an extract from a speech delivered 
in a Bible Society. Within the last month, too, I have had the pleasure of 
reading a Series of Discourses on the astronomical objection to Christianity, 
which has been republished in this country — In this way have I become ac- 
quainted with your character; & been induced to single you out, among all 
the clergymen of your church, as one in correspondence with whom I should 
find the most pleasure & profit. 

I am a clergyman, a member of the Presbytery of Hanover, in connection 
with the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States. 
About five years ago I settled in this city; and have been instrumental in the 
erection of a place of worship, and the formation of a Presbyterian Congre- 
gation consisting of about five hundred members.‘ 

The Presbyterian Church in the United States owes its origin to that of 
Scotland, and it has often occurred to me that it would be well if a closer 
correspondence were kept up between these two societies. Especially it 
would be advantageous for Ministers of this denomination, settled in the 
commercial towns of the two countries to open and keep up a friendly inter- 
course. Here is a case for illustration. Among the numerous emigrants from 
Europe to the United States there is a considerable number of Scotchmen, 
for the most part young men who strangers in a strange land, are very often 
thrown into company, and form acquaintances that do them no good: and 
soon they form habits very different from those in which they were brought 
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up at home. Now if when a young man is about, for instance, to leave 
Glasgow to come to Richmond, he should have a letter of introduction and 
recommendation from the clergyman under whose pastoral care he has lived 
& has been trained, to the clergyman of the place where he expects to reside, 
it would at once make his situation on arrival less painful, and might prevent 
many evils to which the young are greatly exposed in this place — This will 
furnish one reason for this unexpected address to you. I have another, a just 
exhibition of which requires at least a general view of the ecclesiastical state 
of Virginia. 

While this was a British Colony, the Church of England was established 
by law; and the Bishop of London was our Diocesan. The parts of the state 
at that time settled, were laid off into parishes, which were generally sup- 
plied with ministers. But these men, for the most part, instead of seeking 
the glory of God, and the salvation of souls, sought a living. For the most 
part they were needy adventurers, who neither knew nor cared anything 
about vital piety. The consequences were such as might have been expected. 
There was a form of godliness without the power. 

About the year 1750, the Presbyterians made their appearance in the 
province. The most distinguished among them was Davies,’ afterward 
President of Nassau Hall in New Jersey. Notwithstanding much bitter op- 
position, they made several establishments in the State, which have been 
kept up ever since, and the number somewhat increased. 

Shortly after the period above mentioned, the Baptists came among us. 
Many among them, as I have reason to believe, were truly pious and zealous 
men, but very illiterate. Pretty generally they pursued some trade during 
the week, and preached on the Sabbath. They affected, and it may be felt, 
great disinterestedness — refused to accept of stipends—and declaimed 
with great vehemence against “money preachers.” This made them quite 
popular, and the sect grew very rapidly. 

At the Revolution (as we are accustomed to speak) the English estab- 
lishment was overthrown, and the clergymen of that church who had en- 
gaged in her service for the sake of temporal advantage, deserted her, in her 
time of need. Some years after this, the Legislature, at the instigation of the 
Baptists passed a law authorizing the sale of the Glebe lands, and other 
property of the late establishment. So that Episcopacy in Virginia was left 
poor indeed. 

About the close of the war of the Revolution, the Wesleyan Methodists 
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came into this state, and having proceeded pretty much in the style of the 
Baptists, met with considerable success. 

The convulsion in the moral & religious world produced by the breaking 
out of the French Revolution, was deeply felt here. Its baleful influences 
seemed to threaten the destruction of religion. This great experiment on 
human nature, however, has had on the whole a happy effect among us. It 
is now seen that neither peace, nor order, nor liberty, nor any civil or politi- 
cal institution can be preserved without religion: and many who once were 
not backward to avow Deism, profess a willingness to countenance and sup- 
port Christianity. Yet there is reason to apprehend that numbers who make 
this profession are disposed to encourage religion rather as a public benefit, 
than to cherish it as an individual & personal concern. Perhaps this is not 
a singular case. 

At present the state of things is this — The Episcopal church is reviving 
a little. They have a new bishop, who is an evangelical preacher, and a 
zealous man.® He is like to do good in his Diocese. There are about thirty 
ministers in the State; and considerable efforts are making to encrease [sic] 
the number; if I may judge, however, without sufficient attention to their 
qualifications. As that Church raises its head, it shews a disposition to main- 
tain its pretensions, and we already begin to hear of the jus divinum of 
Episcopacy; and the invalidity of Presbyterian ordination. 

The Baptist preachers are quite numerous, perhaps four or five hundred. 
Ten or a dozen among them are men of some literary attainments; the rest 
ignorant except as to the elements of an English education. Almost every 
congregation has several of these preachers — This society is very exclusive 
in its sentiments utterly refusing to hold communion with others, and reso- 
lutely denying their church membership. They have most political in 
fluence in the state. 

The Methodists are not quite so numerous as the Baptists; not quite so 
exclusive; and about equal in point of learning. 

The Synod of Virginia consists of between forty and fifty members; gen- 
erally zealous, warm preachers, furnished with the best education that the 
literary institutions of the State will afford, and anxious to diffuse religious 
knowledge among the people. The Synod has under its care a T heological 
Seminary, principally intended for the education of poor and pious youth 
for the ministry. This has been recently established — It is a small affair, 
and wants funds for the support of professors, as well as a good theological 
library, very much. It is under the direction of Moses Hoge D.D. a truly 
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great and good man. There are near twenty students now pursuing their 
studies for the ministry of the gospel. 

The Presbyterians, unhappily, are objects of great jealousy among these 
who profess no religion too. They are accused, without foundation, of aim- 
ing, in secret at the establishment of their form of religion. 

The most perfect religious freedom is enjoyed among us; the state knows 
no distinction of denominations; protection is afforded to all, and support 
to none. The clergy live partly by their own labour, and partly by the 
voluntary contributions of the people. 

The great bulk of the people are able to read and write; but they read 
little except newspapers. Religious books are few among us — religious 
knowledge very scanty — and the religious education of children much, very 
much neglected. 

It has not been the policy of our State Government to afford encourage- 
ment and support to Literature & Science; and hence our institutions of 
learning are in a very languishing condition. There are three colleges in the 
state. The oldest was established under the reign of William & Mary, is 
called after them. The other two were erected by the zeal and public spirit 
of individuals among the Presbyterians — none of them however are greatly 
superior to private academies. 

We have fifteen or twenty small Bible Societies in Virginia, which an- 
nually distribute between two and three thousand Bibles. 

In all our principal towns there are Sunday Schools which meet with con- 
siderable encouragement, and promise extensive usefulness. 

Since the Revolution the condition of the poor Blacks has been greatly 
meliorated; and we have reason to hope that before long some decisive 
measures will be adopted for changing their state. The conviction of the 
injustice and impolicy of slavery is every year increased. 

I have thus given you, Sir, a very brief and of course imperfect sketch of 
the present state of Virginia. In this state of things the Synod of Virginia 
has determined to set up a periodical work to be consecrated principally to 
the interests of religion, without however neglecting those of sound and 
good learning — The form of which work is to be that of a monthly Maga- 
zine: the profits of which are to be devoted to the support of our Theological 
Seminary. It is hoped that it will have considerable circulation in Virginia, 
and the States south of us. 

The Character of the Magazine will be evangelical, decidedly Presby- 
terian, yet liberal and friendly to other denominations. 
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It will contain discussions of religious doctrine: Illustrations of Scripture 
— Essays on Christian Morals — Religious Intelligence — Literary Notices 
&c&c. 

The Religious Intelligence will embrace the exertions of all Christian 
Societies; but will more particularly notice what is done by the Presbyterian 
denomination in all parts of the world. 

The Synod has been pleased to appoint me Editor of the Magazine. The 
first Number is expected to appear at the beginning of the next year. In 
the mean time I am engaged in making arrangements, forming corres- 
pondencies &c to enable me to discharge as well as possible the duties of an 
Editor. 

In reference to this important work, I solicit a correspondence with some 
members of the Church of Scotland. I wish to receive the most valuable 
Religious Magazines — the best Literary Journals — The acts of your Gen- 
eral Assembly — The Reports of Missionary & Bible Societies —- The best 
new publications of any description, that have a strong tendency to call forth 
zealous exertions to promote the cause of vital piety; to explain and defend 
the true doctrine of the gospel; to overthrow infidelity; or destroy the creep- 
ing pestilence of Socinianism. 


Mr. Gilchrist, the gentleman who will take charge of this, is a countryman 
of yours, who has been more than twenty years in the United States, and is 
now about to visit Old Scotland. He is an intelligent and worthy man; and 
will be happy to form an acquaintance with you. If you should find it com- 
patible with your duty, and agreeable to your inclination to answer this 
letter, he will take charge of your communication. Any orders that you may 
please to give to your bookseller in conformity to my wishes as expressed 
above, will be immediately paid for by Mr. Yuille Merchant of Glasgow, 
with whom, I wish packages to be left directed to the care of Leitch Graham 
& Co. Manchester Virginia, or as Mr. Gilchrist may perscribe [sic]. 


With very great respect 
Yrs & € 
lobe H. Rice 


Richmond, Virginia 30 April 1819 
Revd. & Dear Sir 


I received your letter of the 29th Decr, a few days ago; and am glad that 
I have so ready an opportunity of tendering you my acknowledgements. 
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This will be handed to you by my friend Mr. Caskie,’ a native of Scot- 


land; but for a long time resident in our vicinity. He is a man of real worth, 
and, I hope, of sincere piety; and will take great pleasure in our acquaintance 
with you. 

In relation to the subject of establishments, the prejudices [torn] . . . [of] 
my education are in opposition to your “partialities;’ and perhaps in this 
state of mind we should derive different conclusions from the same facts. 
The circumstances of the American States and of Gr. Britain or almost any 
protestant country are so different that it is scarcely possible to argue correctly 
from the one to the other. The yearly increase of our population is so great 
that all our efforts to afford a supply of spiritual instruction are not adequate, 
nor nearly adequate to the wants of the people. And it is not certain that 
the operations of a legal establishment, would produce ministers & churches 
sufhcient for the necessities of the case. It is understood here, whether truly 
or not, that in London, Liverpool, Glasgow and other cities, which have 
grown rapidly, the population far exceeds the provision for religious in- 
struction and notwithstanding all that has been done both by members of 
Dissenting Churches and the Establishment, that yet multitudes have no 
place of worship. ... If this is the case in England, it may not be surprising 
that it should be so in this new country, where the whole population doubles 
in twenty five or thirty years; and in particular places, in less than half 
that time. 

But whatever may be thought as to these matters, all christians here agree 
that the most vigorous measures are necessary to supply the spiritual wants 
of the people. And even now our numbers have so far outstripped the means 
which the church [torn]... [has] of affording supplies, that one is dis- 
mayed with the [torn] . . . [vastness] of the undertaking. One of the greatest 
evils under which [torn] . . . [we] labour is the rapid growth of our country 
— We are endeavoring to put all the facilities within our reach into [torn] 

. [service]; and for the rest, we must look to him who can bring strength 
out of our weakness, and make our feeble efforts to subserve his glory and 
the interests of his church. 

In this city the young men connected with our church have recently 
organized a society for domestic missions, which promises well — Besides we 
have a Female Missionary Society, a Cent Society to assist in educating poor 
& pious youth for the Ministry, and two or three scholar institutions. We are 


7Either John Caskie (1790-1867) or his brother James Caskie (1792-1866). Both were born 
in Stewarton, Scotland, both came to Virginia to join their uncle Alexander Kerr in the Rich- 
mond tobacco firm of Kerr and Caskie, and both became elders in the Presbyterian Church. 
Jaquelin Ambler Caskie, The Caskie Family of Virginia (Charlottesville, 1928), pp. 27, 32. 
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encouraged to hope that God will not despise the day of small things; and 
that yet our wilderness will bud and blossom as the rose. The brethren on 
the other side of the Atlantic will we are persuaded aid us by their re 
membrances at a throne of grace. 

The subject of greatest solicitude with me at the present is the University 
of Virginia. I fear that the whole establishment will fall under Socinian in- 
fluence and management. Mr. Jefferson who takes very great interest in it, 
is known to be a Unitarian. His zeal is great, and his personal influence irre- 
sistible. I understand that he has written to Dugald Stewart for the purpose 
of procuring professors from your country.* I know not how true this may 
be. But this I know, that a Scotsman, who has [torn] . . . [lost] the religion 
of his fathers, is uniformly the bitterest [torn] . . . determined enemy of true 
piety... . This is easily accounted for — Hes sins against great light; and 
breaks thro’ all the restraints of an early religious education. A man of good 
attainments and true regard for religion shall be hailed by me as a brother, 
come from what clime he may; but we have already baptised Deists enought 
among us, without importing any from abroad. Unhappily the school in 
this country that most nearly approaches to an English University (Cam- 
bridge in Massachusetts) is altogether under Socinian direction, and is ac- 
quiring a formidable efficiency in promoting that cause. Indeed I fear that 
it is to be the plague of the church here for some time to come. 

I have always considered your parochial schools as the glory of Scotland. 
We are attempting a similar plan with us, with one exception however of 
disastrous importance — We have no assurance that these institutions will be 
under the direction of religion. That must depend on the future exertions 
of the friends of Religion. Enquiries have frequently been made of me 
respecting the details of your parish schools — And I have not been able to 
afford information sufficiently minute to answer the purpose of the en- 


quirers — I should be glad to get some book that would inform me. 
J. H. Rice 


Richmond, Virginia, 14 August 1819” 
Rev. & Dear Sir 
A direct conveyance offers from this place to Glasgow; and I eagerly em- 





Dugald Stewart (1753-1828) then living in retirement at Kinneil House, Linlithgowshire, 
we was professor of moral philosophy at Edinburgh University. In his first book, published 
in 1792, he had referred approvingly to some of the French ° Sshlivosiben: ” His assistance had 
been sought by Jefferson. 

9This letter was published with slight variations in Maxwell, A Memoir of the Rev. John H. 
Rice, D.D., pp. 167-170, from which the words in brackets have been copied. 
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brace the opportunity which it affords of communicating to you on a subject 
in which I take a very lively interest. 

You will receive with this several pamphlets; and among them “Extracts 
from the Minutes of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America.” for 1819. 

I refer you to the passage marked on page 158 of this pamphlet for the 
object of this letter.’ 

In considering the signs of the times, it has appeared to me that if, in any 
one thing, the intimations of heaven are more prominent and decisive than 
in all others, it is in the favour shown to the united efforts of Christians to 
promote true religion. Protestants of different denominations endeavoured, 
for ages, to sustain and advance the truth by controversy; and they had well 
nigh disputed vital religion out of the world. Within the last twenty five 
years, they have combined in various associations, such as Bible and Mis- 
sionary Societies, for the promotion of Christianity, and now the word of 
God is going forth into all the world; and while evangelical piety is growing 
among Christians, heathens Mahometans & Jews are gatheri g into the fold 
of Christ. It is by the zealous cooperation of Christians that the glorious 
things foretold in the Bible are to be accomplished. 

The Romish Church brings all its energies to bear on any point sufficient- 
ly important to call them forth. Cannot Protestants devise some means by 
which their united strength may be employed for the accomplishment of 
the great purposes & plans undertaken in the present day? Have not 
Christians of this age given a pledge that they will neglect no measures with- 
in the compass of their ability to make known the saving health of Christ to 
all nations? The Bible Society, wherever its branches extend, is but one 
association and the wonderful favour shown by heaven to this institution 
seems to me to point to the adoption of other measures of versal co-operation. 
And I do think that such a correspondence between all protestant churches, 
as would cause all to recognize the Unity of the Church of Christ however 
its parts may be separated; and diffuse a common feeling thro the whole 
body would be productive of the happiest effects. Besides the delightful 


communion that would then subsist; many important benefits might be con- 





The passage reads: “The following overture was brought in, and being read and amended, 
was adopted, viz. Resolved, That the Rev. John H. Rice, Drs. Green, Miller, Alexander, and 
Romeyn, and Rev. Messrs. John B. Hoge, and George S. Woodhull, be a committee to enquire 
into the expediency of collecting information of the doctrine and discipline, and general state of 
the protestant churches in Europe; and into the expediency of establishing a communication with 
the judicatories of said churches, or any of them; and that said committee report thereon to the 
next General Assembly.” Extracts from the Minutes of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America, 1819 (Philadelphia, 1819), p. 158. 
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ferred. For instance, You have [a] Missionary Society for the purpose of 
sending the gospel to the Tartar [tribes,] and when once you shall have 
succeeded in firmly planting Christianity in the place selected for the field 
of your operations, its local situation will, I suppose afford you very great 
facilities for a wider display of your benevolence. There may be most im- 
portant and urgent calls which your resources may not enable you to meet. 
In this case the whole protestant world ought to step forward and afford you 
aid. The liberality of American Christians might enlarge your means, or re- 
lieve your embarrassments — And so of us. We have a mighty field for 
domestic missions. We have Indians and Blacks, and Spaniards to Chris- 
tianize, and at the same time are obliged to support Theological Seminaries 
for the educations of young men for the ministry. In some urgent case you 
might help us then, and draw our hearts to you by a sense of obligation. So 
throughout Protestant Christendom. It was with views of this sort that the 
overture was brought forward in the G Assembly. 

Now I wish to know of you whether in your judgment any correspon- 
dence can be established between the Church of Scotland and the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States that would promise an increase in 
brotherly affection and cooperation in the important measures now carrying 
on for evangelizing the world — We have the same Confession of Faith, the 
same discipline, the same mode of worship. In fact the Presbyterian Church 
here is a descendant of the Church of Scotland. 

And the great mass of our people are descendants of the English Scotch & 
Irish — We use the same language, have the same stock of literature; in 
general the same usages, and fundamentally the same laws. The intercourse 
between us and Great Britain is more than between us and all other ports of 
the world. Harmony and peace ought always to prevail among us — Your 
Reviews and our Newspapers seem to forbid this — But Christians ought to 
Counteract their influence. The present is a most favourable time for them 
to step forward and “brighten the chain of love.” We are at peace; the 
hostile feeling produced by the late war is giving way to kindly sentiments. 
Our government and our people are generally disposed to cultivate a friendly 
disposition towards you. I wish the Christians in each nation so to draw 
the cords of love, that ambitious rulers will be unable to divide us. Men 
will learn war no more, when the majority of the people become Christians, 
and love as brethren. 

This subject interests me so that I talk at a great rate. Excuse my 
loquacity. 
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I wish that your Reviewers would alter their tone respecting America. 
They suffer themselves to be greatly imposed on by garrulous travellers who 
go home, & play the traveller, as the French say, most egregiously. But they 
seem to obtain easy credit with their countrymen; and their wonderful stories 
are repeated in illustration of a state of morals and manners not known in 
this country. Some of the people here laugh at their mistakes and others are 
angry at abuse. The general effect of the scant praise and abundant censure 
bestowed on us convinces me that the people of this country in general 
esteem the British more than they do any but themselves, and would rather 
have their praise and enjoy their friendship than that of all the world beside. 
If this is so, how easy would it be to perpetuate peace — And how deadly 
must be the hatred, when all these feelings are changed into malignity. 

You see that I write you with the freedom and confidence of an old ac- 
quaintance. I regard you as a brother in the gospel, rejoice in your reputa- 
tion, and [much more in your widely extended usefulness, and] pray that 
your labours may be crowned with more and yet more success — and 


I am most truly yrs 


J. H. Rice 


Your sermons in the Tron Church have been republished here & are 
highly esteemed. 





MARRIAGE NOTICES FROM THE FAMILY VISITOR 
April 6, 1822—April 3, 1824 
Edited by Patricia P. Crark* 


Tue Family Visitor, a weekly, non-sectarian religious newspaper, was 
established in Richmond by Nathan Pollard in April 1822. The name was 
changed in 1825 to Richmond Family Visitor, and in 1826 the paper was 
consolidated with the North Carolina Telegraph in Fayetteville to form The 
Visitor & Telegraph. 

The Family Visitor was dedicated, in the editor's words, to presenting “a 
distinct view of the state and progress of religion in different parts of the 
United States and throughout the Christian world.” Secular affairs were 
relegated to a secondary place, and “a condensed statement of facts” sufficed 
“except on remarkable occasions.” In the 1820’s church people were in- 
clined to be pious and moralistic, and the editor assured his readers that his 
paper would contain no record of “the exploits of race horses, the feats of 
pugilists, and the results of walking matches.” He hoped that the Family 
Visitor would be “received as a welcome guest.” 

Most welcome to the genealogist are the announcements of marriages and 
the obituaries which Pollard printed. All marriage notices published be- 
tween April 6, 1822, and April 3, 1824, are reprinted in this article, but for 
almost a year at the beginning there were none. The first appeared on 
Washington’s Birthday in 1823. This perhaps explains the failure of the 
editor to report his own marriage to Miss Sarah Rowland several weeks 
earlier. Pollard died on December 14, 1836.* 

The marriage notices are arranged alphabetically according to the groom's 
name. The date following each notice is that of the paper in which it 
appeared. In these announcements “of this place” refers to Richmond, “ult.” 
(abbreviation for ultimo ) indicates that the wedding took place in the month 
preceding that in which the paper was published, and “inst.” (abbreviation 
for instant) indicates that the wedding took place during the month in 
which the paper was published. 

The file of the Family Visitor belonging to the Virginia Historical So- 


ciety has been used in preparing this article. It consists of volumes I and 





*Mrs. Clark was formerly a member of the staff of the Virginia Historical Society. 

Lester J. Cappon, Virginia Newspapers, 1821-1935: A Bibliography with Historical Intro- 
duction and Notes (New York, 1936), p. 175. 

2Anne Waller Reddy and Andrew Lewis Riffe, IV, Virginia Marriage Bonds, Richmond City, 
Volume I (Staunton, 1939), p. 32; Religious Herald (Richmond), December 23, 1836. 
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II (April 6, 1822 — April 3, 1824), but two issues, No. 91 (January 3, 
1824) and No. 104 (April 3, 1824) are lacking, as is the first sheet of No. 
103 (March 27, 1824). These gaps have been filled by photostats from the 
Henry E. Huntington Library, San Marino, California. 


[Married] — By the Rev. R. R. Smith, Mr. George Abbitt, to Miss Jane 
Webb, all of Buckingham. — March 13, 1824. 

[Married] — In Lexington, by the Rev. Dr. [George A.] Baxter, Mr. 
William H. Alexander, of Augusta, to Miss Juliet Caruthens [sic, Caru- 
thers], of the former place. — January 24, 1824. 

[Married] — In New-Haven, by the Right Rev. Bishop [Thomas Church| 
Brownell, the Hon. Heman Allen, of Vermont, lately appointed American 
Minister to the Government of Chili, to Miss Elizabeth L. Hart, daughter 
of Elisha Hart, Esq. of Saybrook, (Conn.) and sister of Mrs. Commodore 
[Isaac] Hull. — November 1, 1823. 

[Married] —In Buckingham Co. Mr. Philip Allen to Miss Mary R. 
Burton. — October 11, 1823. 

{ Married] — In this city, by the Rev. John F. Andrew, the Rev. George 
M. Anderson, to Miss Martha Ann Roe. — December 13, 1823 

Married, In this city, on Thursday evening last [October 30], by the Rev. 
George M. Anderson, Rev. John F. Andrew, to Miss Catharine U. Ely, all 
of this city. — November 1, 1823. 

Married, In Goochland Co. by the Rev. Mr. Fife, Dr. William Argyle to 
Miss Kitty V. daughter of Dr. Andrew Kean. — December 13, 1823. 

[Married] — By the Rev. Andrew Syme, Mr. Roger B. Atkinson, to Miss 
Mary T. Withers, of Dinwiddie Co. — December 20, 1823 

[Married] by the same [Rev. Edward Baptist], Mr. a Baber, to 
Miss Lucy Ann, daughter of the late Maj. John Trevillian. — December 
13, 1823. 

[Married] — Mr. William Bailey of Lynchburg, to Miss Elizabeth Wal- 
ton, of Botetourt Co. — March 20, 1824. 

[Married] — At Lexington, Elihu Barclay, Esq. Attorney and Counsellor 
at Law, to Miss Eliza Paxton. — February 28, 1824 

Married, By the Rev. Clement Read, William Pieter] Barksdale of Hali- 
fax Co. to Miss Elvina [sic, Elvira Henry] daughter of the late William 
[Booker] Morton, of Charlotte Co. Va. — March 20, 1824. 

Married, On Wednesday 14th inst. by the Rev. Wm. Wood, the Rev. 
Alexander Barlow, aged 20 years, to Miss Lileus Colter, aged 40, all of 
Hanover county. — January 24, 1824. 
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[Married in Botetourt Co.] Mr. Robert H. Barton, to Miss Magdaline 
H. Harvey. — November 22, 1823. 

[Married] — In New-York, by the Rev. Mr. Parkinson, Lt. Charles H. 
Bell, of the U. S. Navy, to Miss Eliza S. Swartwout, daughter of the late 

Gen. John Swartwout, of that city. — February 28, 1824. 

[Married] — At Alexandria, James H. Bennett Esq. U. S. Consul at 
Pernambuco, to Miss Mary Amelia Hooft. — September 13, 1823. 

[Married in Rockbridge Co.] Mr. David D. Berry, of Augusta Co. to 
Miss Elizabeth D. Walkup. — October 11, 1823. 

[Married] — In Portsmouth, by the Rev. Mr. [David M.] Woodson, Mr. 
James M. Binford of Henrico Co. to Miss Mary Ann, daughter of Mr. John 
Rutter, of the former place. — February 28, 1824. 

Married, On Monday evening, last [November 10], by the Rev. Mr. 
[John Blair] Hoge, Mr. James Blair, to Miss Jane I[sabella] Lesslie, all of 
this city. — November 15, 1823. 

[Married] — In Montgomery Co. by the Rev. Wm. Harrison, Major 
Walter D. Blair, to Miss Ellen E. daughter of Major Henry Edmundson. — 
November 1, 1823. 

[Married] In Ryegate, Vt. Col. Jacob Blanchard, to Miss Thomas Jeffer- 
son Cameron, daughter of Judge Cameron, and granddaughter of General 
[John] Stark. — February 21, 1824. 

[Married] In Franklin, Pendleton County, (Va.) James Boggs, Esq. to 
Miss Mary W. Dyer. — August 16, 1823. 

Married. In Stratford, Con. Mr. William L. Booth, of Petersburg, to 
Miss Abigail Brooks, of the former place. — August 30, 1823. 

[Married] — In Lynchburg, by the Rev. William S. Reid, Mr. Fordice F. 
Bowen, to Miss Hannah Ann Mitchell, all of that place. — November 29, 
1823. 

[Married] — By the Rev. Philip Courtney, Mr. J. Bowers, to Mrs. 
Grymes, both of Henrico Co. — November 29, 1823. 

[Married] —In Henrico Co. by the Rev. Mr. [Miles] Turpen [sic, Tur 
pin], Mr. Spottwood Bradley, to Miss Caroline Tallman, both of that 
county. — November 22, 1823 ; 

Married, By the Rev. Mr. Monroe, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Mr. Basil Brawner, to the amiable Miss Malinda, daughter of Mr. Gamer 
Fortune, all of Prince William county, Va. — February 7, 1824. 

[Married] On the 28th of January, at Princeton, the Rev. John Brecken- 
ridge, of Kentucky, to Miss Margaret, eldest daughter of the Rev. Doctor 
S[amuel] Miller, of Princeton, N. J. — March 15, 1823. 
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[Married] — In Alexandria, by the Rev. Mr. Matthews, Mr. John Bright, 
of Fairfax Co. to Miss Ann Young. — January 3, 1824. 

[Married] — In this city Mr. Ellis Brown, to Miss Louisa I. Bosher. — 
December 13, 1823. 

[Married] — In Fredericksburg, by the Rev. E. C. McGuire, Mr. Robert 
C. Bruce, to Miss Mary L. Young, daughter of Mr. James Young. — Jan- 
uary 3, 1824. 

[Married] — At Centreville, Fairfax Co. by the Rev. John I. Johnson, 
the Rev. John Bryce, pastor of the Baptist Church in Alexandria, to Miss 
Lucinda I. Norris, of the former place. — December 6, 1823. 

Married, At Taylorsville, by the Rev. Mr. [William] W ‘ood, Mr. Edwin 
Burnley, to Miss Lucy M. Marshall — all of Hanover county. — January 

7, 1824. 

Married, By the Rev. Mr. [Henry] Keeling, Mr. Paul W. G. Burruss, to 
Miss Mary J. Trice, all of this city. — January 31, 1824. 

[Married] — At Wheatland, Jefferson county, Va. on the 2d inst. Dr. 
Charles C. Byrd, of Berryville, Frederick county, to Miss Jane C. F. Turner, 
second daughter of H. S. Turner, Esq. of Wheatland. — October 25, 1823. 

[Married] — At Powhatan, [by the Rev. William H. Hart] Dr. George 
Cabell, to Miss Elizabeth Fitzhugh May, both of Richmond. — November 
22, 1823. 

Married] — At Leesburg, by the Rev. Robert Burch, Samuel B. T. Cald- 
well, Esq. to Miss Mary Hough, of Waterford. — February 28, 1824. 

[Married] In Rockbridge Co. by the Rev. Benjamin H. Rice, the Rev. 
Nathaniel Calhoun, of Staunton, to Miss Naucy [sic, Nancy], daughter of 
Dr. S. L. Campbell. — September 6, 1823. 

[Married] — In Caroline Co. by the Rev. Mr. [Edward C.] M’Guire, of 
Fredericksburg, Mr. William R. Care, to Miss Margaret M. Garnett. — 
December 20, 1823. 

[Married] — At Alexandria, by the Rev. Wells Andrews, Mr. Grafton 
Cawood, to Miss Sally R. Maddin, all of that place. — February 28, 1824. 

[Married in Hanover. N. H.] Also on the 16th inst. Rev. William A. 
Chapin, of Craftsbury, Vt. to Miss Lucy Curtis, the sister of Mrs. [Samuel] 
Mosely. — October 11, 1823. 

[Married] — Mr. James Clayton, of Augusta Co. to Miss Lavinia Payne, 
of Bath Co. — September 20, 1823. 

[Married] — In Caroline Co. Mr. William Coats, aged 75 years, to Miss 
Elizabeth Boulware, aged about 30. — November 15, 1823. 
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[Married] — In Hanover Co. Mr. Wm. Cocke to Miss Eliza S. Nickols. 
— October 11, 1823. 

[Married] — At Alexandria, by the Rev. [William H.] Wilmer, Mr. 
Edward Collegate, to Miss Ann E. Laws. — August 23, 1823. 

Married, In Essex Co. by the Rev. Mr. [Robert B.] Semple, . . . Mr. 
William B. Cook, of this city, to Miss Emily F., daughters of Capt. Foushee 
G. Tibbs. — March 13, 1824. 

Married, In Richmond, [by the Rev. William H. Hart] Mr. Joshua 
Crump to Miss Sarah S[ydnor] Kimbrough. — October 11, 1873. 

Married, In Essex Co. by the Rev. Mr. [Robert B.] Semple, Mr. George 
Dabney, of King William to Miss Martha E. . . . daughters of Capt. 
Foushee G .Tibbs. — March 13, 1824. 

[Married] — Mr. Davis of Amherst Co. to Miss Sarah Kyle, of 
Botetourt. — August 20, 1823. 

[Married] — At New-Orleans, John Dick, Esq. Judge of the United 
States Court, to Miss Frances A. Kenner. — August 16, 1823. 

[Married] — In Pittsylvania Co. Mr. John L. Douglas, of Campbell Co. 
to Miss Sarah Terrill, daughter of the late Chas. Terrill. — November 15, 
1823. 

[Married in Rockbridge Co.] Mr. Jas. F. Drydon to Miss Polly Goodwin. 
— October 11, 1823. 

[Married] — Mr. John Dudley to Miss Rebecca Greenwood, both of 
Alexandria. — January 17, 1824. 

[Married] — By the Rev. Swift, Mr. Wm. Duggins, Jr. of Louisa Co. to 
Miss Mary Ann Mills, of Goochland Co. — December 27, 1823. 

Married, On Thursday evening last [November 20], by the Rev. Philip 
Courtney, Mr. Jacob B. Durang, to Miss Cynthia Word. — November 22, 
18232. 

[Married] — In this city, by the Rev. Wm. H. Hart, Mr. John Easton, to 
Miss Hannah Burton. — January 3, 1824. 

[Married in Botetourt Co.] Mr. John M. Edens, to Miss Theodocia King. 
— November 22, 1823. 

[Married] — At Williamsburg, Illinois, General John Edgar, of New- 
Jersey, an officer of the Revolution, aged 90 years, to Miss Eliza Stevens, 
aged 14 years. — February 7, 1824. 

Married, In Richmond, by the Rev. Philip Courtney, Dr. Samuel Elder, 
of Waterloo, (N. Y.) to Miss Euphania W. Ferguson, of this city. — 
October 25, 1823. 
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Married, in this city by the Rev. John B. Hoge, Mr. Loftin N. Ellett, to 
Miss Ann Virginia Wren. — December 27, 1823. 

[Married] — By the Rev. A. B. Davidson, Mr. David Entsminger, to 
Miss Sally Conner, daughter of Mr. Patrick Conner, of Rockbridge Co. 
— February 28, 1824. 

[Married in Richmond] — Capt. George Eppes, of Prince George Co. to 
Miss Hannah Roane, of Charles City. — September 13, 1823. 

[Married] — James Erwin, Esq. of Cahawba, Alabama, to Miss Mary 
(sic, Ann] Brown Clay, daughter of Hon. Henry Clay. — November 15, 
1823. 

[Married in Richmond] by the Rev. Mr. [William H.] Hart, Mr. James 
Evans, to Miss Gertrude [Susanna Marbry] Ford. — September 20, 1823. 

[Married] — In Jefferson Co. Va. by the Rev. Mr. Baker, Mr. William 
M. C. Fairfax, to Miss Lucy Ann Griffith, all of that county. — March 
20, 1824. 

[Married] — By the Rev. Mr. William Duncan, Mr. George Feaganes, 
to Miss Melinda Bowls, all of Amherst. — March 13, 1824. 

[Married] — By the Rev. Jesse H. Turner, Mr. James Fox, of King 
William Co. to Miss Mary Burton, of Henrico. — January 31, 1824. 

[Married] — Mr. John D. Freeman, of Washington City to Miss Eleanor 
Ann Semmes, of Charles Co. Md. — August 30, 1823. 

[Married] — At Burlington, Joel Clapp, of Shelburn, the Rev. Silas C. 
Freeman, of Amherst county, Va. to Miss Lucy Lowry, daughter of Heman 
Lowry, Esq. of that place. — April 3, 1824. 

[Married] — In Hampton, by the Rev. Mr. Gilliam, Doctor Geo. P. 
French, to Miss Elizabeth Barron, third daughter of Commodore James 
Barron of the U. S. Navy. — February 7, 1824. 

[Married] — In Prince George Co, Capt. George G. Gary, master of the 
ship Cyrus, of Boston, to Miss Pamelia A. Gary. — January 3, 1824. 

[Married] — In Lunenburg, Mr. William A. Gasquet of Petersburg, to 
Miss Martha J. Vaughan. — October 4, 1823. 

[Married] On the 13 inst. by the Rev. William H. Hart, Mr. Charles 
Geoghagan, to Miss Elizabeth K[{endall] Evington, all of this city. — 
March 22, 1823. 

Married, — On the 13th inst. by the Rev. Dr. [John Holt] Rice, Mr. 
John Newton Gordon, to Miss Louisana Coleman, all of this city. — 
March 15, 1823. 

[Married] In New York, the Rev. Cyrus Pitt Grosvenor, of Petersham, 
(Mass. ) to Mrs. Sarah Ward. — August 16, 1823. 
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[Married] — In Caroline Co. by the Rev. Mr. [Spilsby] Woolfork, Mr. 


William Grosvenor, to Miss Jane E. C. Graves. — December 20, 1823. 

[Married] —In Alexandria, by the Rev. William Ryland, Mr. Joseph 
Harris, to Miss Rebecca Word, both of that place. — January 24, 1824. 

[Married] — By the Rev. Wm. Wood, Mr. iW m. Harris, to Miss Judith 
Parsley, Il of Hanover county. — March 13, 1824. 

[Married] — Mr. Thomas Harrison, to Miss Frances Beveridge. — No- 
vember 22, 1823. 

[Married] — In Clarksburg, by the Rev. Jesse Smith, Mr. William A. 
Harrison, Attorney at Law, to Miss Anna Maybury, all of that place. 
— December 6, 1823. 

[Married] — In Bedford Co. by the Rev. William Harris, Mr. Thomas 
F. Hatcher, to Miss Caroline Noell, all of that County. — November 20, 
1823. 

Married. In New-York, Mr. James Hazlet, to Miss Mary Manly, both 
of Richmond. — September 6, 1823. 

[Married] — In Frederick Co. by the Rev. Dr. Chapman, John Heiskell, 

Esq. late editor of the Winchester Gazette, to Miss Sarah White. — March 
27, 1824. 

[Married] —In Botetourt Co. Mr. Wm. S. Helms, to Miss Alishia 
Shannocks. — September 13, 1823. 

[Married] — At Alexandria, by the Rev. Mr. Harrison, Col. Archibald 
Henderson, Commandant of the Marine Corps, to Ann Maria, second 
daughter of Anthony C. Cazenove, Esq. of that place. — October 25, 1823. 

[Married] by the Rev. Mr. Day, Mr. John Henderson, to Miss Mary 
Henderson. — March 13, 1824. 

Married, On Thursday evening the 4th inst. by the Rev. John M. Fulton, 
Abraham S. Hoggett, Esq. of Nashville, Tennessee, to Miss Amanda Fitzal- 
len, eldest daughter of Col. James Walker of Buckingham County. — 
December 20, 1823. 

[Married]. — By the Rev. Mr. Williamson, Mr. Howson L. Hooe, jr. of 
Prince William Co. to Miss Ann B. daughter of Cuthbert H. H. Scott, 
Esq. of Fauquier. — March 27, 1824. 

[Married] — In Henrico Co. by the Rev. Philip Courtney, Mr. James 
Hooper, aged 64, to Mrs. Lucy Flury, aged, 30. — December 13, 1823. 

[Married] — In New-York, by the Rev. Mr. Baldwin, Mr. John D. Hud- 
gins, of Matthews Co. Va. to Miss Carolina S$. Raymond, of Norwalk, 
Conn. — March 20, 1824. 

Married, On the 2d inst. at Dr. William S. Morton’s, in Prince Edward 
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Co. by the Rev. Blenjamin] H. Rice, Mr. Isaac Hudson of Montgomery 
Co. to Miss Clementia Minor of the former place. — October 18, 1823. 

[Married] — By the Rev. Mr. Burnett, Mr. John S. Hunt of Bedford, to 
Miss Catharine C. Boale, daughter of Capt. James B. — January 17, 1824. 

[Married] — Mr. Ephraim H. Hurst, of New-Jersey, to Miss Maria Fry, 
of Washington city. — August 30, 1823. 

[Married] — In this city, by the Rev. J. [sic, Isaac] B. Seixas, Mr. A. 
Isaacs, to Miss Esther Levy, both from Holland. — March 13, 1824. 

Married, at Washington city, by the Rev. Dr. [William H.] Wilmer, 
Samuel Jaudon, Esq. of Philadelphia to Miss M. P. Atricks, of the former 
place. — August 16, 1823. 

[Married] — In Bedford Co. Christopher Johnson, Esq. to Miss Pamelia 
Johnson. — November 22, 1823. 

[Married] — By the a William Harris, Mr. Francis Johnson, to Miss 
Susan Holland, all of Bedford. — January 31, 1824. 

[Married] — In Lynchburg, by the Rev. William Duncan, Mr. Wiatt 
Jones, of Nelson, to Miss Mary A. Phelps. — January 24, 1824. 

Married, In Richmond by the Rev. George W. Charlton, the Rev. Henry 
Keeling, Pastor of the First Baptist Church in this city, to Miss Jane C. 
Charlton. — September 13, 1823. 

[Married] At Capt. Blaswell’s, opposite Alexandria, Mr. James Kidwell, 
to Mrs. Elizabeth Wheeler, both of Fairfax County. — August 16, 1823. 

[Married] At Alexandria, Mr. Lewis C. Labille, to Miss Mary O’Neale. 
— August 16, 1823. 

[Married] — In Botetourt Co. Mr. Daniel Lamen, to Miss Rachel Closs. 
— November 22, 1823. 

[Married] — In Lynchburg, by the Rev. Wm. S. Reid, Mr. Samuel Lan- 
caster, to Miss Ann Lynch, all of that place. — December 20, 1823. 

[Married] — In Martinsburg, Edward J. [sic, Edmund Jennings] Lee, 
Jr. Esq. of Alexandria, to Miss Eliza H. Shepherd. — October 18, 1823. 

[Married] — Mr. Bird S. Leftwich, to Miss Judith Fugua, both of Bed- 
ford Co. — November 15, 1823. 

[Married] — At Norfolk, Lieut. E. Legare, of the U. S. Navy, to Mrs. 
Ann Allen. — January 31, 1824. 

[Married] — In Rockbridge County, (Va.) Robert H. Lewis, Esq. of 
Halifax, to Miss Mary Bowyer. — August 16, 1823 

Married, On Thursday evening the 26th inst. by the Rev. Wm. H. Hart, 
Mr. Joseph T[onge] Lomax, to Miss Sarah M[aria] eldest daughter of Mr. 
Henry Smith of this city. — June 28, 1823. 
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[Married] — In Campbell Co. Mr. Albert G. Long, to Miss Maria K. 


Cralle. — November 22, 1823. 

[Married] — By the Rev. William Leftwich, Mr. Owil Loving, of Nel- 
son, to Miss Betsey Leftwich, of Bedford. — November 29, 1823. 

Married, In Culpeper Co. George Loyal, Esq. to Mrs. Margaret E. Kelley 
both of Norfolk. — October 4, 1823. 

[Married in Richmond] —Capt. Isham G. Lundy, to Miss Eliza A. 
Dupree, both of Greenville Co. — September 13, 1823. 

[Married] — At Philadelphia, by the Rev. Luther Rice, of Washington, 
D. C. the Rev. Samuel W. Lynd, ‘of Bordenton, N. J. to Miss Leonora M. 
Staughton, daughter of the Rev. William Staughton, D. D. President of 
the Columbian College. — August 30, 1823. 

[Married] — By the Rev. Dr. [William H.] Wilmer, Mr. John Lyons, 
of Georgetown, D. C. to Miss Louisa E. Anderson, of Alexandria. —Janu- 
ary 17, 1824. 

[Married] — At Philadelphia, Edward R. M’Call, Esq. of the U. S. Navy, 
to Miss Harriet M’Knight, of Bordentown, N. J. — September 20, 1823. 

[Married] — In Lexington Va. Mr. John E. M’Cleur, to Miss Marthy 
Parry. — September 13, 1823. 

Married, By the Rev. Philip Courtney, Mr. James G. M’Ewin, of New- 
York, to Miss Maria Grady, of this city. — March 27, 1824. 

[Married] On the same evening [Tuesday, March 18], by the Rev. John 

3. Hoge, Mr. John Macfarlan, to Miss Phoebe A[very] Holdridge, all of 
this city. — March 22, 1823. 

[Married] — In Norfolk, William H. M’Farland, Esq. of Lunenburg Co. 
to Miss Ann Taylor Roberts of the former place. — October 4, 1823. 

[Married] In St. Mary's County, (Md.) C. M’Gee, aged 84, to Miss 
M. Walker, aged 14. — August 16, 1823. 

Married, On Tuesday evening [March 18], by the Rev. Philip Courtney, 
Mr. Charles Wm. M’Guinness, to Miss Elizabeth Parten, all of Richmond. 
— March 22, 1823. 

[Married] — By the Rev. Wm. Duncan, Mr. Thomas Massie, to Miss 
Nancy Maddox, all of Amherst county. — December 27, 1823. 

[Married] — Mr. Samuel Matthews, to Miss Eliza Haskins.* — Novem 
ber 22, 1823. 


3The bride is listed as “Elizabeth H. Askins, daughter of B. Askins” in Virginia Marriage 
Bonds, Richmond City, Volume I, p. 33. 
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[Married] — At Augusta, Ga. Charles C. Mayson, Esq. of Cambridge, 
S. C. to Mrs. Margarette Eugenia Du Rose, formerly of Richmond. — No- 
vember 15, 1823. 

[Married, in Botetourt Co.] Mr. Jacob Miller, to Miss Elizabeth Kern. — 
November 22, 1823. 

[Married] — In Rockbridge Co. by the Rev. W. M. Mason, Mr. Robert 
Miller to Miss Magdalen G. Simonds, all of that County. — November 209, 
1823. 

(Married] — In Prince William Co. by the Rev. Mr. Steele, Mr. Jasco 
Mitchell, to Miss Charlotte M. Marsteller, all of that County. — November 
29, 1823. 

[Married] — By the Rev. John Kirkpatrick, Mr. David Molloy, to Miss 
Jane B. Stratton, of Buckingham Co. — January 3, 1824. 

[Married] — In Richmond, on the 8th inst. by the Rev. Henry L. Keel- 
ing, Mr. Daniel E. Monroe, to Miss Susan E. Hewlett, all of this city. — 
October 18, 1823. 

[Married] — At Smith College, Madison County, (Va.) Mr. Jeremiah 
Morton to Miss Jane Smith. — August 16, 1823. 

[Married] — In Hanover, N. H. Mr. Samuel Mosely, of Montpelier, Vt. 
to Miss Sarah Curtis, daughter of Dea. Joseph Curtis. They are on their 
way as missionaries to the Choctaw nation. . . . — October 11, 1823 

[Married] — By the Rev. Wm. S. Reid, of Lynchburg, Mr. Peter C. Nel- 
son of that place, to Miss Sarah S. Cary, of Campbell. — December 20, 
1823. 

[Married] by the same [Bishop Richard Channing Moore], Mr. Wil 
loughby Newton, of Westmoreland, to Miss Elizabeth A. Holt, of Williams 
burg. — December 20, 1823. 

Married, In Frederick Co. by the Rev. Wm. Meade, Philip N{orborne] 
Nicholas, Esq. of Richmond, to Miss Maria Carter Byrd, of the former 
place. — September 20, 1823. 

[Married] — In Petersburg, by the Rev. Blenjamin] H. Rice, Mr. Wil- 
liam Nisbet, to Miss Mary S. Voss, all of that town. — November 15, 1823. 

Married, — On Thursday the 15th ult. by the Rev. James Reid, Ben 
jamin Nott, Esq. to Miss Theodotia Brown, both of Prince William Coun- 
ty, (Va.). — June 14, 1823. 

Married, By the Rev. Henry L. Keeling, Mr. James Oliver of Caroline, 
to Mrs. Elizabeth Long, of this city. — April 3, 1824. 

Married — In Jefferson Co. Ky. Mr. Thos. S. Page formerly of this place, 
to Miss Sophia W. Woolfolk. — December 13, 1823. 
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[Married] — By the Rev. V. M. Mason, Mr. Samuel Painter, to Miss 
Elizabeth Layton, daughter of Mr. James Layton all of Rockbridge Co. — 
March 20, 1824. 

Married, By the Rev. John Briton, Mr. William Palmer, formerly of this 
city to Miss Mary Ann, daughter of Robt. Reed, Esq. of Ha'ifax Co. — 
November 29, 1823. 

[Married] — In Petersburg, Mr. Wm. Pannill, to Miss Eliza Jones, both 
of that town. — November 1, 1823. 

[Married in Botetourt Co.] — Mr. Abraham Patsel, to Miss Margaret 
Tinsley. — November 22, 1823. 

[Married] — At Petersburg, Mr. William Pearman, to Miss Mary Bufhn. 
— November 22, 1823. 

[Married at Alexandria] — Mr. Alexander Perry, Sen. to Miss Henrietta 
Sallers, both of Alexandria. — September 13, 1823. 

Married, By the Rev. Samuel M’Nutt, Mr. James H. Piper, to Miss 
Frances S. daughter of Gen. Alexander Smyth, all of Wythe county. — 
February 21, 1824. 

[Married] — In Henrico Co. by the Rev. John F. Andrew, Mr. Abraham 
Pleasants, to Miss Eliza J. Burton. — August 16, 1823. 

[Married] —In this city by the Rt. Rev. Bishop [Richard Channing] 
Moore, Mr. George Pollard, to Miss Mary T. Adams. — December 20, 1823. 

[Married] — In Ceylon, 21st Jan. Rev. Mr. Poor, American Missionary, 
to Miss Knight, sister of the Rev. Joseph Knight of Nellore. — October 11, 
1823. 

[Married] — At Boydville, near Martinsburg, by the Rev. Dr. Matthews, 
Humphrey B. Powel, Esq. of Leesburg, to Anne R. H. Boyd, daughter of 

Col. Elisha Boyd, of Berkeley Co. — November 15, 1823. 

{Married} — In Richmond by the Rev. P{hilip] Courtney, Mr. Francis 
R. Price, to Mrs. Virginia C. Blackwell. — September 20, 1823. 

[Married] — By the Rev. Minton Thrift, Capt. Leonard Purdy, to Mrs. 
Mary Dennison, both of Brunswick county. — March 13, 1824. 

Married, In Richmond, by the Rev. J. [sic, Isaac] B. Seixas, Mr. W. 
Pyle, to Miss Rebecca, daughter of Abraham Levy. — December 6, 1823. 

[Married] — By the Rev. Mr. Chappell, Mr. Thomas Reece, to Min 
Mary Smith, all of Charlotte Co. — December 20, 1823. 

[Married] — By the Rev. J. H. Turner, Mr. John F. Reeves, of this city 
to Miss Elizabeth Grubbs, of Hanover. — April 3, 1824. 

[Married] — At Cornwall, Con. by the Rev. Mr. Smith, John Ridge, 
an Indian of the Cherokee tribe, and late a member of the Foreign Mission 
School, to Miss Sally B. Northrop, aged 19, daughter of Mr. John P. Nor- 
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throp, late Steward of the Foreign Mission School. — February 21, 1824. 

[Married] — At Scottville in Powhatan, by the Rev. Edward Baptist, 
James Robertson, jr. Esq. of the Land Office, to Miss Frances Lightfoot 
Poindexter, eldest daughter of the late James Poindexter, Esq. of Powhatan, 
Co. — December 13, 1823. 

[Married] — In Washington City, Mr. Washington Robey, to Miss Sarah 
Talbott. — August 23, 1823. 

[Married] — By the Rev. Mr. Timberlake, Lanson Rowe, Esq. of Flu- 
vanna, to Miss Sarah Huckstep, of Albemarle. — December 20, 1823. 

[Married] — At Lynchburg, by the Rev. John Sledd, ... Mr. John Sale 
to Miss Mahala S. Barker, all of Bedford. — February 21, 1824. 

[Married] — At Lynchburg, by the Rev. John Sledd, Thomas J. Sale, to 
Miss Mary T. daughter of Henry Lane, Jr. . . . all of Bedford. — February 
21, 1824. 

[Married] — At Newark, Rev. Joseph Sanford, Pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church, Brooklyn, L. I. to Miss Anna F. Jackson. — October 11, 1823. 

Married, — On the evening of the ist inst. by the Rev. Mr. [William H.] 
Hart, Mr. John Sarvay to Miss Mary [Ann] Crew, all of this city. — May 
3, 1823. 

[Married] — In Amherst Co. Mr. Nathan Schoolfield, of Lynchburg, to 
Miss Sarah Gregory. — November 15, 1823. 

[Married] — In Mason Co. Mr. John L. Sehon of Clarksburg, to Miss 
Agnes S. Lewis. — Ooctober 11, 1823. 

[Married] — In Goochland Co. by the Rev. Mr. Wheary, Mr. John A. 
Selden, to Miss Maria A. Pemberton. — September 20, 1823. 

[Married in Richmond] — By the Rev. Mr. Hamner, Mr. John Shore, 
to Miss Emeline S. Cook. — September 13, 1823. 

[Married] — By the Rev. J. N. Campbell, Mr. John C. Sigourney, of 
New-York, to Miss Martha Ann Cargill, of Sussex Co. — December 27, 
1823. 

[Married] — In Philadelphia, by the Rt. Rev. Bishop [William] White, 
the Rev. Samuel Sitgreaves, of Wilkesbarre, to Miss Ann Lyman. — Janu 
ary 3, 1824. 

[Married] — In Williamstown, Mass. Dr. Lyndon A. Smith, formerly 
of Petersburg, to Miss Frances Louisa, daughter of the Rev. Dr. [Edward D.] 
Griffin, President of Williams College. — December 27, 1823. 

[Married] At Lancaster, Penn. by the Rev. Dr. [Ezra Stiles] Ely, of 
Philadelphia, the Rev. William D. Snodgrass, of New-York, to Miss Char 
lotte H. Moderwel. — December 27, 1823. 
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[Married] — In Surry Co. on the 18th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Hill, Mr. 
Walter Spratley, to Miss Rebecca B. Hinton, all of that county. — December 
27, 1823. 

[Married] — In the District of Columbia, by the Right Rev. Archbishop 
Mareschal [sic, Ambrose Maréchal], Dr. Richard S. Stewart, to Maria 
Louisa, eldest daughter of the Chevalier de Bernabue, consul of his most 
Catholic majesty the king of Spain. — February 7, 1824. 

Married, in Botetourt County, Va. Mathias Stover to Miss Nancy Fleager. 
— August 23, 1823. 

[Married] — Mr. Thomas Strange of Bedford, to Miss Sophia M’Daniel, 
of Amherst. — November 22, 1823. 

[Married] — In Petersburg, by the Rev. Andrew Syme, Mr. John Talia- 
fero, Jr. to Miss Andrewetta Stith. — February 21, 1824. 

[Married] — By the Rev. George Reed, Mr. John Tewalt, to Miss Mary 
Baker, both of Fredericksburg. — March 27, 1824. 

[Married] At Auburn, George W. S. Thornton, Esq. of Culpeper, to 
Miss Margaret E. Beckner of the former place. — September 6, 1823. 

[Married] — In Spottsylvania Co. by the Rev. Edward C. M’Guire, Mr. 
Charles Tod, to Miss Caroline Matilda Richards. — March 13, 1824. 

[Married]; by the Rev. Edward Baptist, Mr. John Trevillian, to Miss 
Mary, daughter of the late Mr. Frederic Argyle. — December 13, 1823. 

[Married] — By the Rev. Andrew Syme, Mr. Elihu Varley, to Miss Ann 
Buchanan, both of Petersburg. — March 27, 1824. 

[Married] —In Rockbridge Co. Mr. Wm. H[enry] Venable, of Prince 
Edward to Miss M. M. Reid. — October 11, 1823. 

[Married in Botetourt County, Va.] Mr. Andrew Wallace, to Miss Jane 
Bogan. — August 23, 1823. 

[Married] —In Southampton, Mr. Madison Walthall, of this city, to 
Miss Mary Ann Wilson, of the former place. — December 13, 1823. 

[Married] — At Princeton, N. J. Mr. Wm. Augustine Washington of 
Haywood, Westmoreland Co. Va. to Miss Juliet E. Bayard, of the former 
city. — October 18, 1823. 

[Married] — At Tuscumbia (Ala.) by the Rev. Joseph Wood, Dr. Wm. 
H. Wharton, to Miss Priscilla J. Dickson. — August 16, 1823. 

Married, At Williamsburg, by the Rev. Mr. Wickes, Conw ay Whittle, 
Esq. of Norfolk, to Miss C hloe Tyler, daughter of the late Judge [John] 
Tyler. — February 28, 1824. 

[Married] — Mr. John Wiers, to Miss Patsey Howard, both of Bote- 
to[u]rt Co. — August 30, 1823. 
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Married, In Cumberland, Dec. 23d, by the Rev. Mr. [John] Kirkpatrick, 
G. C. Willard, Esq. Merchant of Farmville, Prince Edward Co. to Miss 
Martha C. Fuqua, daughter of Benjamin Fuqua, Esq. of Cumberland Co. 
— January 3, 1824. 

[Married] — At Green Bay, the Rev. Eleazar Williams, Missionary, late 
of Oneida, to Miss Magdalene Jourdain. — September 20, 1823. 

[Married] — In North Carolina, by Wiley M’Pherson, Esq. Mr. Samuel 
T. Williamson, to Miss Elizabeth Mosby, both of this place. — December 
20, 1823. 

Married, — In Alexandria on the 5th inst. by the Rev. Oliver Norris, 
the Rev. William H. Wilmer, D. D. to Miss Ann B. Fitzhugh, all of that 
place. — February 22, 1823. 

[Married] — At Boston, the Rev. Alva Woods, of the Columbian College, 
Washington, to Miss Almira Marshall. — December 27, 1823. 

[Married] — By the Rev. Jos. Jackson, Mr. George Woods, to Miss Abi- 
gal, daughter of John Sample, Esq. all of Franklin county. — March 13, 
1824. 

[Married] — By the Rev. John Davis, Mr. Elliott Wortham, to Miss 
Nancy B. daughter of Capt. James Davis — all of Amherst. — January 17, 
1824. 

[Married at Boydville] — Mr. Samuel Wright, to Mrs. Mary Snyder, 
both of Jefferson Co. — November 15, 1823. 
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XXXII. Minutes of the Standing Committee, January 3, 1835' 


At a meeting of the Standing Committee held on the 3rd day of January 
1835. 

The Sub Committee appointed to enquire what measures are proper to be 
adopted in the admission of members, made the following report which 
was concurred in. 

The Sub Committee appointed at a meeting of the Standing Committee 
of the Virginia Historical and Philosophical Society held on the roth of 
July 1834 to enquire what measures are proper to be adopted for regulating 
the admission of members of the Society have had the subject to them 
referred under consideration, and recommend that the constitution of the 
Society be amended as follows 

When any one is proposed to the Society to be admitted a member, the 
propriety of such admission shall be determined by ballot unless the nomi- 
nation of such person is by the Standing Committee in which case the ad- 
mission may be by a vote given without ballot. Upon a vote by ballot the 
person proposed shall not be regarded as admitted unless three fourths of 
the members present concur in the propriety of such admission. If the 
person so admitted fail to pay the admission fee when required of him, the 
member who proposed him to the Society shall be liable therefor. 


On motion Resolved that 


The Standing Committee recommend the following amendment of the 
Constitution: 


So much of the eighth article as declared that the Communications of 
the Corresponding Secretary shall receive the approbation of the President 
is repealed. 

There shall be one? officer called the corresponding Secretary and librari- 
an who shall | perform : all th the duties prescribed by the eighth article of the 





7 ILiber Ar, pP- 21-22. 


2The word “an” is lined out and “one” written above it. 
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Constitution as now* amended, and all the duties prescribed by the tenth 
article. Adjourned 
Attest 

Jas. E. Heath Recg Secy 


XXXIII. Letter of Otway B. Barraud to the President of the Society, Jan- 
16, 1835* 
Norfolk, January 16th, 1835. 
Sir: 

I herewith transmit you (with a request that if you shall deem it proper, 
it may be presented to the next meeting of the Virginia Historical and Philo- 
sophical Society,) a copy of an ancient Record of the Actings and Doings 
of certain inhabitants of the Borough and County of Norfolk, associated 
under the name of “Sons of Liberty.”* This record has lain (tradition re- 
lates) in the office of the clerk of this Borough from its date; unknown to 
the world at large, and unnoticed even by many of the inhabitants them- 
selves. The moment my attention was called to it, it appeared to me en- 
titled by its antiquity and the generous spirit of patriotism and self-devotion 
which it so strongly breathes, to a place in the records of a society whose 
laudable purpose is to rescue from oblivion Cinto which already too many 
of tl.e works of talent and deeds of patriotism of the state have fallen, ) the 
remaining monuments of the colonial and revolutionary history of Virginia. 

The letter of Richard Bland,® (attached to the original, and which is 
obviously autographic,) seemed to me particularly interesting, and to de- 
serve a place among the transactions of your society. That letter charac- 
terizes the resolutions as “noble,” and declares that “they will remain lasting 
monuments of the public spirit of the Sons of Liberty, and of their love 
to their country.” To this end I very respectfully tender them to your 
society, whose institution, allow me to say, I hail as the dawn of a new era 
in the literature and science of the commonwealth. 

Be pleased to accept for your society, and yourself individually, assur- 
ances of “y high respect, Otway B. Barraud. 


To the President of the Historical and 
Philosophical Society of Virginia. 


3The e word ‘ | “presented” is lined out. 

4Southern Literary Messenger, I (March 1835), 354. The original letter is not in the Society's 
archives. 

5Printed in the Southern Literary Messenger, I, 354-356. 

6Printed in the Southern Literary Messenger, I, 356. 
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XXXIV. Letter of Jonathan Peter Cushing to James E. Heath, January 29, 
1835’ 
H. S. Col.® Jan 29th 1835 
My Dear Sir, 

I shall be deprived of the great pleasure, which I? had anticipated in 
meeting with our Society on next Tuesday & Wednesday evenings. I have 
been confined to my room for'® 3 weeks with an attack of the influenza, 
& I am now wholly unable to be up more than a few minutes at any one 
time." About a week since, I made an attempt to set out for Rich. in my 
carriage, hoping that by short stages I should reach there in time, but | 
found myself unable to ride a mile. I have been” extremely anxious to 
be at the annaversary meeting, especially since I received your favour; in 
which you mentioned that unless we can” obtain more energetic officers 
the Society must languish. So immensely important do I think this Society, 
will be to the best interest of the state, that I am willing to make any sacra- 
fice & exertion in my power to sustain it. I need not urge you Sir, (who 
from the beginning have taken a deeper interest in its concerns than any 
other person) to stir up our members now in town, & give a new energy 
to the society at the approaching meeting. If it can be sustained in vigour 
this year, I think that by another year” that causes which are now in partial 
operation will give to the society, I hope, an efficient impulse. I should be 
pleased to dwell on this point but my” strength forbids it. I am one of the 
officers, but set me aside if it will subserve the interests of the Society. | 
think it very important that one of the vice presidents should reside in Rich. 
I would suggest to you the importance of exciting an interest in Gov. Taze- 
well”® in behalf of the good cause, & elect him one of the vice presidents. 
He will be an important acquisition to us. I have never learned why Mr. 
Maxwell’s address"’ has not been published; perhaps delay has been occa- 
sioned by want of funds. Please consider me accountable for any sum 
that you may think proper, for forwarding the views of the Society, & it 
shall be forthcoming annually. I lament exceedingly my ill health, for the 
~ TFolio C4a. Jonathan Peter Cushing (1793-1835) was President of Hampden-Sydney College. 

8Hampden-Sydney College. 

9The pronoun “I” inserted with a caret. 

10The word “the” is lined out. 

11Cushing died three months later on April 25 at the age of forty-two. 
12The word “been” is written in the margin. 

13The word “can” is written above “could” which is lined out. 

14The word “year” is inserted above the line. 

15SThe word “my” is inserted with a caret. 


16Littleton Waller Tazewell (1774-1860), Governor of Virginia, : 334-1836. 
17Maxwell had delivered the annual address on February 4, 1834. See Document XX, ant 


p- 196. 
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past month, because it has prevented me from completing a full analysis 
of the minerals waich you forwarded to me. I think the analysis presented 
to this anniversary would produce 2 good effect. 

I hope when it shall be generally known, that all Mineralogical & geologi- 
cal specimens presented to the Society will be accurately analysed & the anal- 
ysis made known to the Donors, it will encourage persons in different parts 
of the state, to send on donations to our Cabinet. The Analysis, of the Speci- 
mens that I have shall be completed as soon as circumstances will permit, 
&'° forwarded to you. I forward to you, two works which I wish you to 
present to the Society. A History of the Valley of Va.” presented by the 
Author & a Decription of Wiers Cave, with a Map attached.” There were 
to have been forwarded to me at this time, in Richd.” some very important 
Manuscripts from Frederick Co., where I spent last Octr., but I do not know 
in whose hands they are, & probably they will not be presented to the So- 
ciety, as the persons will not® feel authorised to give them to any one else 
but myself. Such an interest do I feel in our Society, that I have engaged 
a young friend to go down, in order that this letter & the Donations, shall 
reach you in time for the Anniversary. Our mails since Christ. being too 
irregular to be trusted. The young gentleman, who will hand you this com- 
munication is the Revd. Benjamin M. Smith,” who was educated at this 
Institution, but is now an instructor of Oriental Languages, in the Theo- 
logical Seminary in this County.* I know, no young man who feels more 
love for Va, & who desires more ardently the promotion of everything which 
will advance her best interests. I therefore will thank you, to present him 
as worthy of membership of our Society. We shall find him a valuable 
member; he has some talent for writing & perhaps might be interested in 
aiding the Literary Messenger, or any other publication which might benefit 
the State. I wou’'d here observe that I have recently heard that you are the 
Editor of the Messenger, if so please forward it to me, the two first numbers 
[ have already received. You will perceive that I have been obliged to 


18Beginning a at this point, Cc ushing dictated the remainder of the letter to an amanuensis. 


19The word “then” lined out. 

20Samuel Kercheval (1786-1845), A History of the Valley of Virginia (Winchester, 1833). 

21Robert L. Cooke, A Description of Weyer'’s Cave (Staunton, 1834); and Robert L. Cooke, 
A Ground Plan and Section of Weyer’s Cave, Augusta Co. Va. (Philadelphia, 1834). 

22The words “in Richd.” are inserted with a caret. 

23The word “not” is inserted with a caret. 

24The word “our” is written above “the” waich is lined out. 

25The middle initial was inserted in the letter with a caret. Benjamin Mosby Smith (1811- 
1893), after study in Europe, spent most of his life as a professor at Union Theological Seminary. 

26Union Theological Seminary, established at Steanelen Sydney, was moved to Richmond in 


1897. 
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employ an amanuensis to conclude my letter. May the Blessing of a kind 
Providence attend your meetings. 


With great Respect & esteem Yours 
J. P. Cushing 


P. S. I have not said half which I wished to Suggest for your individual 
consideration, but I am compelled to stop. I wou’d however mention the 
names of several persons, whom I think it wou’d be well to present for 
Membership, Robert Page Esqr. of Frederick, Professor Rogers of Wmsburg, 
Dr. James Lyle, George T. W. Swann, Col. C. C. Carrington of Charlotte. 
The above mentioned persons will I think make valuable members. 


[Addressed] James E. Heath Esqr. Richmond Politeness of Mr. Smith 
[Endorsed] 29. Jan. 1835 President Cushing 


XXXV. Letter of Thomas W. Gilmer to James E. Heath, January 31, 18 35” 


Charlottesville January 31st. 1835. 
My dear Sir 


I have a small request to make of some friend who will attend the next 
meeting of the Virginia Historical Society, & I know re whose past kind- 
ness better warrants the liberty I take, than yourself. My friend Mr. Allan 
B. Magruder,” late of Caroline, now of Buchanan, Botetourt desires to 
become a member of this Society, & his talents, habits &c: will render him 
an acquisition. Will you be good enough to nominate him to the Society. 

I have been confined to my bed & chamber for three weeks by a severe 
attack of rheumatism, but hope I may creep out in a few days. 

If I can serve you, command me freely & believe me yours with great 
regard &e. 

Thomas W. Gilmer 
Jas. E. Heath Esq. 
[Addressed] James E. Heath Esq. Richmond Virginia 
[Endorsed] 31. Jan 1835 Th. W. Gilmer 
~ 27Folio G1. Thomas Walker Gilmer (1802-1844) of Albemarle County, an attorney, was Gov- 
ermor of Virginia, 1840-1841, and Secretary of the Navy in the Cabinet of President John Tyler. 


28Allan Bowie Magruder (1812-1885) later an attorney in Charlottesville and then in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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.XXVI. Minutes of the Meeting of the Society, February 3, 1835” 


At an anniversary meeting of the Virginia Historical and Philosophical 
Society held at the Capitol in the city of Richmond on Tuesday the 3d. 
February 1835.” 

The President and both Vice Presidents being absent General John H. 
Cocke was called to the chair. 

The Recording Secretary read the proceedings of the last meeting of the 
Society and of the Standing Committee for the past year, also a Report 
from the Standing Committee with a List of Donations and contributions 
and sundry other papers accompanying the Report.” 

On motion of Mr. G. A. Myers, the following amendments to the Consti- 
tution were adopted two thirds of the members present concurring 

So much of the eighth article as declares that the communications of the 
corresponding secretary must receive the approbation of the President is 
repealed. 

There shall be one officer called the corresponding secretary and librarian 
who shall perform all the duties prescribed by the eighth article of the Con- 
stitution as now amended and all the duties prescribed by the tenth article. 

On motion of Mr. Conway Robinson the following amendment to the 


constitution was adopted two thirds of the members present concurring. 

When any one is proposed to the Society to be admitted a member, the 
propriety of such admission shall be determined by ballot unless the nomi- 
nation of such person is by the Standing Committee in which case the ad- 
mission may be by a vote given without ballot. Upon a vote by ballot the 
person proposed shall not be regarded as admitted unless three fourths of 
the members present concur in the propriety of such admission. 


On motion of Dr. Henry Curtis, it was 
Resolved that the recommendation of the Standing Committee in reference 
to the proposition of Mr. White the proprietor of the Southern Literary 
Messenger, be adopted. 


On motion of Mr. G. A. Myers. 
Resolved that in every case of admission to membership it shall be the duty 
of the corresponding secretary to inform n the person so admitted and to fur 


~ Liber Ar, pp: 23-25, printed with slight variations in the Richmond W hig. & Public Adver 
tiser, February 21, 1835, p. 

30The year has been nel from “1834” to “1835.” In the Richmond Whig & Public Ad 
vertiser the date erroneously reads “the 2d Feb. 1834.” 

31See Document XXXVII, post pp. 339-340. 

32See Document XXXVIII, post pp. 340-342. 
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nish him a copy of the Constitution, Rules and Regulations of the Society, 
with a request that such person will notify his acceptance or refusal. 

The Treasurers report was presented and read, exhibiting a balance in 
hand of $2.17, and the sum of $276.00 due from members of the Society, 
which report was received and ordered to be filed. 

Mr. Maxwell presented a communication from Otway B. Barraud esquire 
of Norfolk, enclosing a copy of antient record of the actings and doings of 
certain inhabitants of the Borough and County of Norfolk associated in the 
year 1766, under the name of “Sons of liberty.”™ 

Mr. Robert S. Brooke, presented a specimen of anthracite coal recently 
discovered in the county of Augusta in large* quantities, on the south east 
side of the North Mountain about 16 miles from Staunton. 


On motion of Mr. Maxwell 

Resolved that the thanks of the Society be tendered for the various dona- 
tions and contributions received in the past year and at the present meeting. 

The following resolution was proposed by Mr.* Merit M. Robinson® 

Resolved that the proceedings of this Society at its last, and at the present 
meeting together with such other M.S.S. and proceedings of the Standing 
Committee as may be thought proper by the Committee appointed to collect 
and superintend the publication of the Collections of the Society, be pub- 
lished in a form corresponding with the first pamphlett of the Society. 

And the question being put upon the passage of the said Resolution, it 
was rejected. 

The following resolution was also proposed by Mr. Merit M. Robinson 

Resolved that the gentlemen selected to deliver addresses before this 
Society be requested to furnish copies for publication; and that the selection 
of matter to be embraced in the proceedings of the Society be decided at 
the meetings of the Institution. 

And the question being put upon the passage of the said Resolution, the 
same was rejected.” 

The following officers were appointed for the present year. 


John Marshall President 
J. P. Cushing 1st Vice President 
John B. Clopton 2d Vice President 





33See Document XXXIII, ante p. 333. 

4A word is lined out. 

35The word “Mr.” inserted with a caret. 

36The words “and rejected” are lined out. 

37The two motions of Merit M. Robinson which were rejected were omitted from the minutes 
printed in the Richmond Whig. 
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James E. Heath Corresponding Secretary and librarian 
Gustavus A. Myers _ Recording Secretary 
William P. Sheppard Treasurer 


and Francis T. Brooke, Robert Briggs, Robert C. Nicholas, Conway Robin- 
son, Rowland Reynolds, John S. Myers, Charles B. Shaw and Richard A. 
Carrington members of the Standing Committee. 
The Society adjourned until tomorrow evening 7 oclock. 
John H. Cocke Prest pro tem. 
Jas. E. Heath Recording Secretary 


XXXVII. Report of the Standing Committee to the Society, February 3, 
1835* 


Pursuant to the 11th article of the Constitution of the Va. Historical and 
Philosophical Society, the Standing Committee make the following Report 
of their transactions since the last anniversary meeting. 

The Committee having been instructed to provide a suitable place of 
deposit, for the Books, Manuscripts” Minerals and other collections of the 
Society after various ineffectual attempts to procure one, made application 


to the Trustees of the Richmond Academy for permission to use one of the 
rooms of the spacious building erected for that Seminary* now nearly com- 
pleted, and the Committee have *' the satisfaction to add that the Board of 
Trustees has promptly granted the request as will appear by the accompany 
ing resolution.” 

The Committee were® also instructed by a Resolution of the Society at 
its last annual meeting to enquire“ what measures were proper to be adopted 
regulating the admission of members® and they have accordingly adopted 
a report or Resolution which they recommend as an amendment to the 
Constitution. 

In November last Mr. Thomas W. White proprietor and publisher of 
the “Southern Literary Messenger” addressed a letter*’ to the Committee 


38Folio C3. 
39The word “manuscripts” inserted with a caret. 

40The words “and which is now near completeness” are lined out. 

41The word “have” was lined out and “has” written above it; this in turn was 2!cered to “have.” 
42No copy of this resolution has been found. 

43The word “was” is lined out and “were” written above it. 

“The words “into the” are lined out. 

45The words “of the Society” are lined out. 

©The words “may be received” are lined out. 

47This letter has not been found. 
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offering to devote some portion of his periodical to the gratuitous insertion 
of such papers and manuscripts as might be selected by the Committee and 
they accordingly resolved to recommend his proposition to the favorable 
consideration of the Society® without whose concurrence they did not feel 
themselves at liberty to accept it. In accepting Mr. White’s proposition 
however, the Committee are of the opinion that the right should® be ex- 
pressly reserved to publish at any future time the Collections of the Society 
in such form as may be deemed adviseable. 

Pursuant to a Resolution of the Committee of the roth July last, a part 
of the journal” kept by Col Byrd whilst running the line between Virginia 
& North Carolina, and which was politely loaned to the Society by one of 
his descendants has been transcribed and will be presented to the general 
meeting. 

The Committee recommend to the Society to adopt an amendment to 
the Constitution having for its object the union of the two offices of Cor- 
responding Secretary and librarian in one person. They think that the in- 
terests of the Society will be benefited by the change. 

For further particulars of their transactions since the last anniversary 
meeting the Standing Committee refer to the journal of :heir proceedings. 


[Endorsed] Report of the Standing Committee &c to the General Meeting 
in Jan [sic] 1835. 


XXXVIII. List of Gifts Made to the Society, February 3, 1835" 


A list of Contributions to the Virginia Historical and Philosophical So- 
ciety since the last anniversary meeting Viz: 

A History of 3 of the judges of Charles I by President Stiles.” published 
in Hartford in 1794, presented by President Cushing. 

Collections of the New York Historical Society, presented by the same. 

Smith’s History of Virginia. Edition 1819. Presented by Robert Bur- 
ton esqr. 

Order book kept by Col James Meriwether an officer of the Revolution 





48The phrase “in general meeting” is lined out. 

*#9The sentence “Herewith is presented a list of the donations and contributions of the present 
year, among which are some of peculiar value and interest” is lined out here. 

5O0The words “which was” are lined out. 

5IFolio J1. There are two copies, a draft and a fair copy; the fair copy has been transcribed. 

52The word “and” is lined out. 

53Draft has “Richmond 1819.” 
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whilst under the command of General Washington. Presented by Lucian 
Minor esqr of Louisa. 

Sundry pamphletts presented by Isaac Davis esqr a member of the His- 
torical Society of Boston, through John H. Price esqr. Viz: 


1. A view of the political conduct of Aaron Burr. New York 1802. 
2. The Curse of Cowardice, a sermon by Samuel Davies. London 1758. 
3. Letter from Alexander Hamilton on the public conduct of John 
Adams. Boston 1809. 
4. Mr. Holmes’s Century Sermon 1801.* 
5. A correct statement of the sources from which the history of John 
Adam's administration was compiled by John Wood. New York 1802. 
6. Letters from the Federal Farmer to the Republican 1777. 
7. The case and claim of the American Loyalists. London 1783. 
8. Public Good, by the author of Common Sense. Philadelphia 1780. 
g. A Letter to H. G. Otis by J. Q. Adams. Boston 1808. 
10. A perfect description of Virginia London 1649. 


Two Volumes of the Virginia Gazette printed in Williamsburg in 1774 
and 1775 presented by Charles F. Osborne esqr of Petersburg.” 

An old Almanac printed in 1771, presented by Wm. G. Minor esqr. of 
Caroline. 

The Silver badge or medal of the King of Potomac authorised by an act 
of the Colonial Legislature of Va. passed in 1661 found at Camden [in] 
Caroline county in 1833 and presented by Wm. G. Minor esqr. 

Specimens of the old paper currency of the Revolution presented by the 
same.”” 

Specimer. of Quartz presented by Geo. W. Bassett esquire. 

Duplicate copies of the 4th. 5th. 6th. & 7th. Reports of the American 
Temperance Society presented by General John H. Cocke President of the 
Temperance Convention at Charlottesville. 

Report of an examination of Poor Houses, jails &c in the State of New 
York &c, by Samuel Chipman. Presented by Dr. Norborne Norton. 





54Mss12:1777 Nov 2:1, “Copies of Order[s] issued to the American Army under General 
Washington, at White Marsh, Pennsylvania, from Nov. 1777, to March 1778. Being the com 
pany Order Book, of Capt. James Meriwether, of Louisa county, Virginia; who was » in the 
Regt.” “This Order Book was given by the widow of Capt. (afterwards Col.) Jas. Meriwether, to 
Mr. Lancelot Minor, of Louisa; who gave it to Lucian Minor his son. He tenders it to the Virginia 
Historical & Philosophical Society. January 27th. 1834.” 

55Draft adds “Cambridge 1801.” 

56See Document XXVIII, ante pp. 204. 

57See Document XXIX, ante pp. 204-205. 
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Sandstone traversed by Angelite found on the poor House hill, Rich- 


mond, and presented by Robert Burton esqr 

A medal in honor of John Wilkes found among the ruins of Jamestown 
in May 1834 and presented by the Hon. John Tyler 

A Description of Weyer's cave with a ground plan of the same, by R. L. 


Cooke, presented by the same. 
A copy of the History of the Valley of Virginia by Samuel Kercheval, 


presented by the author.* 

[Endorsed] Contributions to the Va. Histo: & Philos: Society” since the 
anniversary meeting in Feb. 1834. 

{Endorsed on draft] Donations and® contributions made since the last an- 
nual meeting. Read 3. Feb. 1835 


XXXIX. Minutes of the Adjourned Meeting of the Society, February 4, 
1835" 


At an adjourned meeting of the Virginia Historical and Philosophical Society 
held at the Capitol in the City of Richmond on Wednesday the 4th day of 


February 1835. 

A quorum of the regular members being present Judge John B. Clopton 
the 2nd. Vice President, took the chair. 

The proceedings of the last stated meeting being read, Professor Tucker 
delivered the anniversary address,” Whereupon on motion of Joseph C 
Cabell it was, 

Resolved, that the thanks of the Society be tendered to Professor Tucker 
for the able and satisfactory manner in which he has discharged the duty 
imposed upon him in the delivery of the third anniversary oration before 
the Society and that he be requested to furnish the Standing Committee 
with a copy thereof. 

Mr. Maxwell presented to the Society a pistol traditionally said to have 
been the property of Captain John Smith. 

Robert Anderson Esqr. presented to the Society through Mr. Maxwell, 
a coin bearing date in 1619. 


58See Document -nt XXXIV, ante p. 335. 

59The word ‘ ‘presented” is lined out. 

The word “manuscript” is lined out, 

61Liber A1, pp. 26-27; — with slight variations in the Richmond Whig & Public Adver 
tiser, February 21, 1835, p- 

62Printed in the Section Linerary Messenger, I (April 1835), 405-421. George Tucker (1775 
1846) was professor of moral philosophy at the University of Virginia. 
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The following gentlemen were admitted members of the Society having 
been® nominated by the Standing Committee, viz: 


Allan B. Magruder Thomas H. De Witt® 

John J. Moorman James D. Halyburton 

Rev: Benjamin M. Smith Samuel Sublett 

Robert Page, Frederick Wm. Hawkesworth 

Professor Rodgers® of Wm & Mary Ezra Walker of Kanawha 
College Samuel Price of Nicholas 

Dr. James Lyle, Cumberland Malcolm McFarland, Lunenburg 

George F. Swann, Danville Fleming James of Richmond 

Col: C. C. Carrington, Charlotte Wnm. Cook of Bedford. 

Samuel Watts of Norfolk 


Mr. James McDowell®’ was appointed to deliver the next annual address, 
and Professor Dew chosen as alternate. 


On motion of Professor Tucker the annual meeting of the Society was 
changed to the 2d Tuesday in February the Constitution being amended 


(by a concurrence of two thirds of the members present) to that effect. 


On motion of Dr. Robert Briggs, 


Resolved unanimously, That the thanks of the Society be presented to 
Wm. M. McCarty Esqr.® of the Senate for his valuable and interesting 
donation of the Pistol of Captain John Smith. 





63The words “havin oars are inserted with a caret above “by” which is lined out. 

The Richmond Whig & Public Advertiser lists the newly elected members as follows: 
Allen B. Magruder, Buchanan, Botetourt county; Malcolm McFarland, Lunenburg; 
Dr. J. J. Moorman, Rockingham; Wm. Cook, of Bedford; 
Rev. Benjamin M. Smith, Hampden Sidney College; | Ezra Walker, Kanawha; 
Robert Page, Esq. Frederick; Samuel Price, Nicholas; 
Professor Rogers of William and Mary College. Fleming James, 
Dr. James Lyle, Thomas H. DeWitt, 
George T. W. Swann, ¢ Charlotte, James D. Halyburton, Richmond City. 
Col. C, C. Carrington, Samuel Sublett, 
Samuel Watts, of Norfolk; Wm. Hawkesworth, 

See also Document XLI, post pp. 344-345. 

65William Burton Rogers (1804-1882), was professor of natural philosophy and chemistry at 
the College of William and Mary, but later in the year he was called to the chair of natural 
philosophy at the University of Virginia. 

6A note on a small slip of paper reads, “I propose as a member of the Philos: & Hist: Soc: of 
Virginia, Mr. Thos: H. DeWitt. Richmond Feb. 3rd 1835. Chas. B. Shaw.” On a similar slip 
Shaw nominated “Professor F. T. Ducatel of the Univr, of Md.” who was not elected to mem 
be — (Folio G1). 

e Richmond Whig & Public Advertiser, February 21, 1835, has “Esq. of Rockbridge.” 

saan McDowell (1796-1851) was Governor of Virginia, 1842-1846. 

68William Mason McCarty (1790-1863) of Loudoun County, former territorial governor of 
Florida, was a member of the Virginia Senate. 
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Resolved, That the thanks of the Society be tendered to Robert Anderson 
Esqr. of Williamsburg for an ancient Coin presented by him to the Society 


on this evening. 


On motion of Mr. T. T. Giles 
Resolved, That the Standing Committee be authorized to purchase a 
common® Seal for this Society if they shall deem it advisable. 


On motion the Society adjourned. 
John B. Clopton, V.P. 


Teste G. A. Myers Recordg. Secy. 


XL. Letter of George Tucker to James E. Heath, February 23, 1835” 
University. Feb. 23. 1835 

Dear Sir, 

I send you herewith the discourse revised with a few sentences added, 
= a few footnotes, which are in red ink. There is one, which if you think 

”' will be regarded as of a party character, you may erase. I had wished to 
ptt some of the pages, but I have been confined, ever since I received 
the M.S. to my room, & part of the time to” my bed, by severe cold caught 
on my journey home. I believe however that the whole, tho’ slovenly in 
appearance, is legible. Mr. White will of course forward to me the proof 
sheets. 

I am, very respectfully, your’s 
G. Tucker 

To Jas. E. Heath Esq. 
Richd. 


XLI. Letter of James Lyle to James E. Heath, March 9, 1835” 


Langhornes Cumbd March oth 1835 
Mr. James E. Heath 
Sir 
I am requested by President Cushing who is too much indisposed to 
write, to apprise you of an error that occurs in the proceedings of the Virga 
Historical & Philosophical Society, ; as is published | in 1 the WwW hig of the 21st 


69The ‘word ‘ ‘common” is inserted with 2 a caret. 
Folio G1. 
71The word “it” is inserted with a caret. 


72A word is lined out. 
73Folio G1. James Lyle (1804-1877) of Cumberland County was a physician. 
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Feby,” respecting the residence of two individuals who were elected Mem- 
bers of Said Society at its last meeting — George T. Swann Esgr resides at 
Danville, Dr James Lyle in Cumberland. Both individuals are stated in 
the proceedings to be residents of Charlotte. Yr obt Svt 


J. Lyle 
[Addressed] To James E. Heath Esqr Richmond 
[Endorsed] 9 March 1835 J. Lyle 


XLII. Letter of George Tucker to James E. Heath, March 11, 1835” 


Dear Sir, University, Mar. 11. 1835 


Not having learnt the result of the meeting of the Committee of the 
Phil: Soc: which you wrote me some weeks since that you meant to call 
“in a few days,” I would ask the favor of you to inform me of it. I have 
received a verbal message from Mr. White today that the manuscript had 
not been put into his hands for printing, from which I infer that it is not 
found convenient or thought expedient to publish the late proceedings of 
the Society. If this is the case, and the objection should have been that they 
are more meagre in quantity, and more unimportant in character, than may 
be thought creditable to the Society, I would ask whether the discourse 
may not be printed notwithstanding, and be incorporated with the proceed- 
ings, whenever it may be hereafter deemed advisable to publish it. I make 
this inquiry, because I would willingly be spared the expense of publishing 
on my own account, which I feel myself bound to incur, (since it is known 
that the address has been delivered,) to preclude surmises that would be 
yet more annoying than any criticisms I may provoke. I must therefore beg 
you to return me an early answer to this letter that I may, if necessary,” take 
steps to have the discourse printed immediately, either here or in Richmond. 

I assure you, Sir, it is with no pleasure that 1 seem to importune you in 
this matter. It is what I had not expected, and I regret it on your” account, 
as well as my own, but I trust you will enter into my feelings, & excuse me. 


I am very respectfully Your obedt. Sevt. 
George Tucker 


[Addressed] James E. Heath Esq. Richmond. 

[Endorsed] 11 March 1835 Geo Tucker 

a 74See Document XXXIX, ante p. 343, especially note 64, and Document XXXIV, ante p. 336. 
75Folio G1. 


76Since the word “take” is repeated, the first is lined out. 
77The word “own” is lined out. 
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XLIII. Minutes of a Meeting of the Standing Committee, March 17, 1835” 


At a meeting of the Standing Committee held at the residence of James E. 
Heath Esqr. on the 17 day of March 1835. 

Present. James E. Heath, Rowland Reynolds, Ch. B. Shaw, Dr. Robert 
Briggs, Robert C. Nicholas, William P. Sheppard, and the Recording 
Secretary. 

On motion Resolved, That all members of the Society heretofore elected, 
but who have not by attending the meetings of the Society or otherwise 
signified their assent to be considered as members thereof, shall in relation 
to the payment of annual contributions be placed upon the footing of mem- 
bers elected at the last anniversary meeting. 

Joseph Danforth’s Bill amounting to $5.80 ordered to be paid. 

Richard D. Sanxay’s Bill for a Blank Book amounting to $5— ordered 
to be paid. 

A” Letter from Professor Tucker® was read, whereupon, Resolved, That 
the corresponding Secretary be requested to inform Prof. Tucker that the 
discourse delivered by him at the last anniversary meeting will be furnished 
to the Proprietor® of the Southern Literary Messenger for publication, and 
that the same will hereafter be republished along with the Collections of 
the Society whensoever the Standing Committee shall deem it expedient 
to do so and the finances will justify it. 

On motion, Resolved That Messrs. Ch: B. Shaw and G. A. Myers be a 
Committee to provide a suitable cabinet for the preservation and arrange- 
ment of the mineralogical specimens belonging to the Society, or which may 
hereafter become its property. 

And then the Standing Committee adjourned. 

Atest 
G. A. Myers. Rec: Secy. 


XLIV. Letter of Benjamin M. Smith to James E. Heath, April 13, 1835” 


Montrose, Powhatan, Apl. 13th 1835. 
My dear Sir, 
Your esteemed favour of the 2nd inst: was received on the eve of my 
leaving Prince Edward, and I embrace the earliest opportunity of replying 
to its contents. 


Liber A1, pp. 27-28. 

79Resolved,” which precedes “A,” is lined out. 

80See Document XLII, ante p. 345. 

81The word “Proprietor” is written above “Publisher” which is lined out. 
82Folio G1. 
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It affords me great pleasure to have this occasion of expressing to you the 
gratification, which the partiality of your Society, rather than its judgment, 
has caused you to afford me. While I accept with unfeigned pleasure, the 
honour you have been pleased to confer, I need not conceal the sense of 
unworthiness which I experience. Conscious of my inability to add to the 
efhciency of your truly noble & patriotic association, 1 can only promise my 
most strenuous exertions to perform whatever duties may devolve on me. If 
at any time, or in any manner, | can be instrumental in “discovering & 
procuring” for the Society any momentos of the “civil natural or literary 
history” of our beloved Virginia I assure you, my assistances will be cheer- 
fully rendered. If there be an “innocent pride,” I consider that of a native 
Virginian such, & so long as it serves to excite to patriotic efforts in behalf 
of our state, I shall consider it a motive, lawful to indulge. That it may not 
degenerate into mere vanity & Bigotry, such plans as your Society contem- 
plate pursuing, will effect. And were no other object to be effected, this 
might be sufficient, to stimulate all connected with your association. 

Whenever professional duties permit, it will afford me great pleasure 
to attend the anniversaries of your Society, from whose exercises, I trust, | 
shall derive mingled pleasure & profit. 

Accept, my dear sir, in behalf of your Society; my grateful acknowledg- 
ments, & for yourself the assurances of my respect & esteem, 

I am, yours truly, 


Benj. M. Smith 
P. S. The annual contribution was handed your treasurer on the night of 
the anniversary. 
To Mr. Jas: E. Heath, Cor: Sect. &c of the Va: Hist: & Phil: Soc: 
[Addressed] To Mr James E. Heath Cor: Secy: of the Va: H. & P. Soc: 
Richmond 
[Endorsed] 13. April 1835 Rev B. M. Smith accepting membership in the 
Va. Histo: Society 


XLV. Letter of James E. Heath to Charles Lowell, April 23, 1835" 
Richmond Va. 23 April 1835. 
Sir 
Your letter of the 24 Feb: addressed to Judge Clopton late correspond 
ing Secretary of the Va. Historical & Philos Society was recently handed to 


®Original in Massachusetts Historical Society; photostat i in 1 Folio Gr. > _ 
Actually February 24, 1834, see Document XXIV, ante p- 200. 
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me by that gentleman having been accidentally mislaid. Our Society has 
only as yet published a small volume of collections a copy of which was 
directed sometime since to be forwarded to yours. That copy having™ mis- 
carried another shall be sent to the care of Charles Bowan of Boston. At 
the same time I will transmit a few numbers of the Literary Messenger a’ 
magazine not long since established in this city, in which will be found 
some selections made by permission from the papers of our Society. 

Our Society will feel under special obligations for the volumes which 
you are so obliging as to promise. They can be directed to the care of Rich- 
ard D. Sanxay Bookseller in this city, and deposited in Boston with Charles 
Bowan, Mr. Sanxay’s correspondent. Between Massachusetts and Virginia 
Cit may not be out of place to remark) there are already existing many strong 
ties of connexion; and this additional intercourse between two institutions 
having the same great objects in view, cannot be otherwise than agreeable 
to both parties. 

I am sir 
very respectfully 
and truly yours 
Jas. E. Heath 
corresponding Secretary 
Va. Histo: & Philo: Society 
Charles Lowell D.D. 
correspond:ng secretary &c 


[Addressed] To Charles Lowell DD Corresponding Secretary Mass: Histo: 
Society Boston. 


[Endorsed] J. K. Heath Hist Soy Richmond 23 April 1835 


XLVI. Letter of James Lyle to James E. Heath, April 23, 1835" 
Langhornes Cumbd Va Apl: 23rd 1835 

Sir 

Your letter dated March 31st informing me of my election as a regular 
member of the Virga Historical & Philosophical Society is just reced & I 
hasten to reply. 

Altho: I am not conscious of possessing any merit that would entitle me 
to the honor of membership of the Society, I hope that in accepting you will 





85The word “directed” is lined out. 

86The word “been” is lined out. 

87The word “pop” is lined out. Heath may have started to write “pop:.'ar.” 
88Folio G1. 
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believe I duly appreciate the honor, and shall be happy at any time when 
in my power to contribute my mite for the advancement of the great objects 
for which the Society was organized. 
In tendering my acceptance to the Society I hope you will express my 
sense of the honor conferred, and receive for yourself 
Consideration of regard 


J. Lyle 
[Addressed] To James E. Heath Esqr Richmond, Politeness of Mr. Allen 
[Endorsed] 23. April 1835 J. Lyle 


XLVII. Letter of Thomas R. Dew to James E. Heath, April 24, 1835” 
Wm & Mary College, 
April 24, 1835. 


Dr Sir; 


Your favour of the 31st ult. informing me of my election to a membership 


of the Virginia Historical & Philosophical Society,” was duly received, & 


the answer has been deferred to the present time, to afford me an oppor- 
tunity of sending by private conveyance, both my letter & subscription fee. 
I accept with pleasure the honour which has been conferred on me. I shall 
certainly attend the sessions of the body, whenever my professional duties 
do not conflict with my attendance. 

Mr. Jones” who will hand you this, will pay the fee of admission. 


With my high respect, 
I am Dr Sir, 
Yr obt faithful svt. 
Thomas R. Dew. 
James E. Heath Esqr, 
Richmond. 
[Addressed] To, James E. Heath Esquire, Richmond., Rev'd. Mr. Jones. 


[Endorsed] 24 April 1835 Professor Dew acceptance 








~ 89Folio G1. Thomas Roderick Dew (1802-1846) was rofessor of political law at the College 
of William and Mary. In 1836 he became president of the college. 

Dew was elected to membership on January 6, 1834; apparently he was not notified at that 
time. 

%1The Reverend Scervant Jones, pastor of the Baptist Church in Williamsburg. 
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XLVIII. Letter of George T. Swann to James E. Heath, April 24, 1835” 


Danville Va. Apl. 24th 1835. 
Sir, 

I acknowledge, with pleasure, the receipt of your late communication 
notifying me of my admission to membership to the Va. Historical & Phil. 
Society. Feeling as I do a lively interest in all the efforts of our day to im- 
prove the literary character of our state, and in® the advancement of all the 
arts and sciences which may contribute to the welfare of her citizens, I can- 
not but feel flattered to have my name associated with those engaged in the 
promotion of these objects. 

Removed so far from the place of its meetings, I can do but little more 
than watch its published proceedings with a solicitude commensurate with 
my interest in its success. I shall be in Richmond during the year when I 
will pay the regular pl contribution. 

Let me ask the favor of you to correct my address, which you will see 
has been somewhat mistaken.* I am, very Respectfully 

Your mo obt &c. 
Geo. T. Swann 
Jas. E. Heath esq. 
Cor. Sec. &c. 


[Addressed] To James E. Heath esq. Corresponding Secretary of the 
Virginia Hist. & Phil. Society, Richmond, Va. 


[Endorsed] 24 April 1835 Geo. T. Swann accepting membership 


XLIX. Letter of Allan B. Magruder to James E. Heath, May 5, 1835” 


Buchanan. Botetourt Co. V—a 
May sth. 1835 
Sir, 

I have had the honour to receive your letter dated the 31st. March an 
nouncing my election as a regular member of the “Virginia Historical and 
Philosaphical Society.” 

Participating very warmly in the patriotic sentiments which called the 
Society into existence and approving very highly of its objects, I feel proudly 


Folio G1. ‘George T. Swann (died 1841) was for years a prominent Danville physic’ ian. 
The word “all” is lined out. 

%4See Documents XXXIX and XLI, ante pp. 343n and 345. 

%Folio G1. 
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sensible of the honour of admission to its membership and beg you to com- 
municate my acceptance, in a suitable manner, while I am 

Sir, Very Respectfully 

Your obt. servt. 


Allan B. Magruder 


[Addressed] James E. Heath, Esqr. Corresponding Secretary of the “Virginia 
Hist. & Phil: Society” Richmond V— a. 


[Endorsed] 5 May 1835 Allen B. Magruder Bottetourt 


L. Letter of Ezra Walker to James E. Heath, May 19, 1835” 
Charleston May 19/1835 


Dr Sir 

Yours of the 31st of March informing me of my election to a membership 
in the “Virginia Historical & Phi ilosophical society,” was duly received. I 
beg leave hereby to signify my acceptance of the membership conferred, and 
to express to you and through you to the society my high sense of the honor 
done me; & to assure you that it shall ever be my most earnest solicitude & 
effort to contribute to the prosperity of so useful an Institution, by every 


means in my power. 
Mr. Shaw will hand to the Treasurer the admission fee. 
With sincere respect & esteem 
Your obt servt 
E. Walker 

Jas. E. Heath Esqr 
Secy of the Virga. Hist] &c Society 
Richmond Va 


[Addressed] James E. Heath Esqr Secy &c of the Vir:, Historical & Philoso- 
phical Society Philosophical, Richmond Va. Politeness of Mr. Shaw 
Mr Shaw 


[Endorsed] 19. May 1835 Ezra Walker acceptance 


LI. Letter of John ]. Moorman to James E. Heath, May 20, 1835” 


Harrisonburg May 20th 1835. 
Sir, 


Yours of the 31st March informing me that the “Virginia Historical and 





" 96Folio Gu. 
97Folio G1. 
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Philosophical Society” have elected me a member thereof, was received some 
time since. 

I accept the honour the Society have been pleased to confer upon me, and 
beg leave to remark, that it will afford me much pleasure to contribute my 
humble aid to promote the interesting objects for which the Society has 
been organized. 

Be pleased Sir to accept the assurance of my very great respect. 

John J. Moorman 
Jas. E. Heath Esqr. Cor. Sect. 
Richmond 


[Addressed] James E. Heath Esgr. Richmond, Mr. Gambill 
[Endorsed] 20 May 1835 John J Moorman acceptance of Membership 


LII. Letter of James A. Heath to William Cabell Rives, July 15, 1835, and 
subjoined copy of the Constitution.™ 


Richmond, 15 July 1835. 
Sir: I have the pleasure to inform you that at a meeting of the “Virginia 
Historical and Philosophical Society,” held on the Sixth day of January 
1834 you were elected a regular member thereof. The Society was first 


organized in December, 1831, and was incorporated by the General Assem- 
bly on the roth of March, 1834. Its objects, conditions of membership, &c. 
are sufficiently expressed in the subjoined copy of the Constitution and 
Amendments, and in the Resolutions adopted by the anniversary meeting 
on the 6th January, 1834, and by the Standing Committee on the 17th 
March, 1835. 

You will be pleased to notify your acceptance or refusal, by a letter ad- 
dressed to the undersigned, as early as your convenience will permit, and by 
a private opportunity if one should occur. 

I am, Sir, very respectfully, yours, 
Jas. E. Heath 


Corresponding Secretary and Librarian. 





%William Cabell Rives Papers, Library of Congress: photostat in Folio G1. This is a printed 
form letter with the blanks filled in by hand. Italics are used here to indicate the hand-written 
matter in the original. Bracketed matter in the Constitution is bracketed in the original. For 
Rives’ reply see Document LV, post p. 357. William Cabell Rives (1793-1868) of Albemarle 
County served several terms in both the House of Representatives and in the United States Senate, 
and was twice minister to France. He was president of the Virginia Historical Society from 1848 
until his death. 

Another copy of this form letter (apparently undelivered) is in Folio G1. It is dated “March 
18, 1836,” and is addressed to “Andrew Hunter” informing him of his election to membership 
“on the second day of March 1836.” It is signed by “S. Maupin.” 
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CONSTITUTION 
OF THE 
VIRGINIA HISTORICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 


As amended at the adjourned anniversary meeting on the 4th February, 
1833. 


ARTICLE I. 


This Society shall be denominated “The Virginia Historical and Philoso- 
phical Society.” 


ARTICLE II. 


The objects of this Society shall be to discover, procure, and preserve 
whatever may relate to the natural, civil, and literary history of this state; 
and to patronize and advance all those sciences which have a direct tendency 
to promote the best interests of our citizens. 


ARTICLE III. 


The Society shall consist of regular and honorary members. 
ARTICLE IV. 


The Officers of the Society to be elected annually, shall be a President, a 
First Vice President, a Second Vice President, a Recording Secretary, a 
Corresponding Secretary, a Treasurer, a Librarian, and a Standing Commit- 
tee of nine members, including the Recording Secretary, — any five of 
whom shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. — [See 
amendments. | 


ARTICLE V. 


Ten regular members shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business at the anniversary meetings. 


ARTICLE VI. 


It shall be the duty of the President, or in his absence, of either of the 
Vice Presidents, to preside at all meetings of the Society; to regulate the 
debates, and to preserve order; and in case an equal number of votes shall 


be given in the affirmative and negative on any question, the presiding 


officer shall have a casting vote. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


The Recording Secretary shall have the custody of the constitution, by- 
laws, records, and papers of the Society. He shall, by the direction of the 

President or Vice Presidents, give notice of the time and place of all meet- 
ings of the Society; and as soon as the Society is called to order at each of 
the regular meetings, he shall read the minutes of the preceding meeting, 
and shall keep an accurate record of all the orders and proceedings of the 
Society. He shall be ex-officio a member of the Standing Committee of the 
Society — shal] attend the meetings thereof, and shall preserve a faithful 
record of their proceedings, to be laid before the anniversary meetings. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


The Corresponding Secretary shall receive and preserve all letters and 
communications of the Society; he shall attend all meetings, and read such 
letters and communications as he may have received; he shall prepare all 
letters to be written in the name of the Society, which communications 
must receive the approbation of the President. He shall keep true copies of 
all letters written in the name of the Society, and preserve the originals of 
all letters and communications received. 


ARTICLE IX. 


The Treasurer shall receive and keep all sums of money due and payable, 
and all donations and bequests of money or other property made to the 
Society, which he shall dispose of as the Society may direct. He shall keep 
a true and faithful account of all monies received and paid by him, and 
render a particular statement of the same to the Society at its anniversary 
meetings. 


ARTICLE X. 


The Librarian shall receive and preserve, as the Society may direct, all 
the books, pamphlets, and manuscripts presented to or purchased by the 
Society. He shall also be the keeper of the cabinet. Acting in this capacity, 
he shall receive, label, and arrange all the geological, mineralogical and 
chemical specimens; all natural curiosities, and all articles which are con- 
nected with the arts and sciences, that may be presented to the Society. 


ARTICLE XI. 


It shall be the duty of the Standing Committee to digest and prepare busi- 
ness for the Society — to recommend plans for promoting its objects, and to 
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make a report to the annual meetings of the Society, of the principal ac- 
quisitions and transactions of the preceding year. The Standing Committee 
shall have power to fill vacancies occurring in their own body, by resignation 
or otherwise — the selections to be made from among the members of the 
Society. 


ARTICLE XII. 


The Governor, the Members of the Council, the Judges of the Court of 
Appeals and of the General Court, and the members of both branches of 
the Legislature, shall have the privilege of attending the meetings of the 
Society, and of examining its library and cabinet. 


ARTICLE XIII. 
The Anniversary Meeting of this Society shall be held on the first Monday 


of January* in each year, at which time the officers of the ensuing year shall 
be elected, and an address delivered by one of the regular members of the 
Society, who shall have been elected for that purpose at the preceding anni- 
versary. The admission of members, the election of officers, and of the mem- 
ber to deliver the anniversary oration, shall be by the vote of the regular 
members of the Society. An alternate shall be selected at each annual meet- 
ing, to deliver an address in case of the absence of the member regularly ap 
pointed for that purpose. — [See amendments. | 


*Changed to second Tuesday in February. — [See amendments. ] 


ARTICLE XIV. 


The Constitution may be amended from time to time, as the Society at its 
annual meetings may deem proper; but all amendments must receive the 
concurrence of two-thirds of the regular members present. 


AMENDMENTS. 


Resolved, That the Constitution be so amended as to require the future 
anniversary meetings of the Society to be held on the first Tuesday in 
February. — [Altered to second Tuesday. ] 

The Corresponding Secretary, the Treasurer, and the Librarian, shall be 
ex-oflicio members of the Standing Committee, the quorum of which com- 
mittee shall continue as heretofore. — [Adopted January 6, 1834.] 

So much of the eighth article as declares that the communications of the 
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Corresponding Secretary must receive the approbation of the President, 
is repealed. 

There shall be one officer called the Corresponding Secretary and Li- 
brarian, who shall perform all the duties prescribed by the eighth article of 
the Constitution as now amended, and all the duties prescribed by the 
tenth article. 

When any one is proposed to the Society to be admitted a member, the 
propriety of such admission shall be determined by ballot, unless the nomi- 
nation of such person is by the Standing Committee, — in which case the 
admission may be by a vote given without ballot. Upon a vote by ballot, the 
person proposed shall not be regarded as admitted unless three-fourths of 
the members present concur in the propriety of such admission. — [Adopted 
February 3, 1835.] 

The Constitution was so amended as to change the anniversary meetings 
of the Society to the second Tuesday in February. — [Adopted February 
4, 1835.] 

Resolved, That hereafter each member admitted into this Society shall 
pay to the Treasurer as an admission fee, the sum of two dollars; and that 
the present members do, in addition to their former contribution, pay to the 
Treasurer the sum of one dollar. 

Resolved, That each member of the Society shall, in future, pay two 
dollars per annum to the Treasurer. — [Adopted January 6, 1834.] 

Resolved, That all members of the Society heretofore elected, but who 
have not, by attending the meetings of the Society or otherwise signified 
their assent to be considered as members thereof, shall, in relation to the 
payment of annual contributions, be placed upon the footing of members 
elected at the last anniversary meeting. — [Adopted by the Standing Com- 
mittee March 17, 1835.] 


[Addressed] Wm C. Rives esq Lindsay’s Store Albermarle. 


[Endorsed] Secretary of Hist. & Phil. Soc. July 15th. 


LIII. Letter of James A. Lewis to James E. Heath, July 24, 1835” 


Kanawha C H Va July 24th, 1835. 
Dr Sir, . 
It is with pleasure, I acknowledge the recpt of your esteemed favour of 
the 15th Inst., notafying me of my y election, : as a a regular member er of the 


Folio Gr. 
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“Virginia Historical & Philosophical society.” I hope sir, you will tender 
to the society, my sincere thanks, for the Honour they have done me; and 
assure them, that while I accept the appointment, with pleasure, it is still 
with great distrust of my abilities to be useful. 
With much respect & esteem. 
Your obt sevt 
James A. Lewis. 


P. S. The Fees I will send by the first opportunity. I hope, I shall be able 
to send you some Geological specimens from our Coal Region, this Fall. 


[Addressed] Mr. James E. Heath Corresponding Secy. of the “Virginia 
Hist. & Phy. Society” Richmond 


[Endorsed] 24 July 1835 James A. Lewis accepts 


LIV. Letter of Stirling Ford to James E. Heath, August 20, 1835" 


Osmore, Amelia County, Augt. 20th. 1835 

Sir 

Your communication of the 15th. ult. informing me of my having been 
elected a member of the “Virginia Historical & Philosophical Society,” has 
been received: And I beg leave to say, in reply, that 1 have much pleasure 
in accepting the favour which the Society have thought fit to offer me. 

Very respectfully Yr. obt. St 

James E. Heath Esq. Stirling Ford 


[Addressed] For James E. Heath Esq. Cor. Sec. & Libr. Virg: Hist. & 
Phil. Society Richmond Mr. Benj. L. Belt 


[Endorsed] 20 Aug 1835 Sterling Ford 


LV. Letter of William C. Rives to James E. Heath, October 22, 1835" 
Castle-Hill Oct. 22nd '35 
Dear sir. 

I now avail myself of the earliest private opportunity, which has been pre 
sented since the receipt of your letter of 15th July, to acknowledge that 
communication, & to express my sense of the honor done me by my election 
as a member of the “Virginia Historical & Philosophical Society, ” which I 
am proud to accept, tho’ very sensible of the little capacity I possess to ad- 

vance it’s noble & elevated objects. 


100Folio G1. 
101 Folio G1. 
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I have the honor to be, with great respect, 
your most obt. serv. 


W. C. Rives. 
James E. Heath Esq. 
&e. &c. &c. 
[Addressed] James E. Heath Esq. Secretary of the Va. Hist. & Phil. So- 
ciety Richmond. 


LVI. Minutes of a Meeting of the Standing Committee, November 7, 1835'” 


At a meeting of the Standing Committee of the Virginia Historical and 
Philosophical Society held at the Richmond Academy on the 7th day of 
November 1835. 

Present 
James E. Heath, Corresp: Secy. Robert C. Nicholas 
Wm. P. Sheppard, Treasurer Conway Robinson 
Rowland Reynolds Robert Briggs 

G. A. Myers, Recordg. Secy. 


The following Preamble and resolution were on motion adopted. 

Mr."* Myers one of the members of this Committee having under a 
resolution adopted on the 1oth of July 1834 employed a Copyist for the 
purpose of transcribing a manuscript containing the journal kept by Col: 
Byrd while running the line between Virginia and North Carolina. 

Resolved that the Treasurer pay to the order of Mr. Myers the sum of 
Forty dollars to be applied by him in compensating the copyist who tran- 
scribed the said manuscript. 

On motion, Resolved, that when the Committee adjourns to day, it ad- 
journ to meet again on Saturday evening the 28 Instant at Mr. Conway 
Robinson’s. On motion, the Committee adjourned. 

Teste 


G. A. Myers, Recg. Secy. 
LVII. Minutes of a meeting of the Standing Committee, November 28, 
1835! 


At a meeting of the Standing Committee held in pursuance of adjourn 
ment at Mr. Conway Robinson’ s Rooms on the 28th November 1835 





: 1021 iber A1, pp. 28-29. 
103The word “Resolved” before “Mr.” is erased, 
104Liber A1, pp. 29-30. 
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Present 


James E. Heath Corr: Secy. Conway Robinson 
Wm. P. Sheppard Treasr. John S. Myers 
Robert C. Nicholas G. A. Myers. Recdg. Secy. 


On motion, resolved, that the corresponding secretary address a letter to 
Mr. McDowell for the purpose of ascertaining whether he will attend the 
Society at its next meeting and deliver the annual address. 

On motion, Resolved, That Professor Rogers be requested to deliver an 
address at the next annual meeting on the subject of geology, giving such 
information as to him may seem pertinent touching our State, and especially 
its soil and minerals.'® 

The following resolution was on motion agreed to. 

There being reason to doubt whether Mr. McDowell will be present at 
the next annua! meeting of the Society, — Resolved therefore that the Cor- 
responding Secretary inform Professor Dew that the Society at its last meet- 
ing chose him as alternate, and that he is desired to deliver an address at 
the next annual meeting. 

On motion, Resolved, that Mr. Ruffin be requested to prepare an essay 


on the subject of the™ agriculture of Virginia to be read before the Society 
at its next annual meeting. 


And then the Committee adjourned 
Attest. 
G. A. Myers, Recg. Secy. 


LVIII. Letter of William B. Rogers to James E. Heath, December 18, 
1835” 
University of Va. Dec. 18th 
Dear Sir: 

Your letter enclosing the Resolution of the Standing Comm: of the Hist. 
Society reached me two mails ago, but through various concerns of business 
I have been unable, until now, to acknowledge its receipt & to express to 
the committee my thanks for the honour they have done me. I most will- 
ingly accede to the flattering request which they make, & however poorly 
qualified to add to the interest of the Annual Meeting of the Society, I 


105See Document LVIII, post | PP. 359-360. 
106The word “the” is inserted with a caret. 
107Folio G1. 
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indulge the hope that in the patriotism of its members I shall have a guaran- 
tee that my efforts to bring into notice the natural resources of our State will 
be regarded with an earnest sympathy." 

As stated in a former letter, my brother & I will proceed to Richd soon 
after Christmass, & I should wish it to be known that he proposes delivering 
a short course of Lectures on geology while there. Would one of the large 
rooms in the Academy be procurable for this purpose? With kind wishes 
to Mrs. H. 

Your sincere friend 


Wm. B. Rogers. 


Present me Kindly to Mr. & Mrs. Cooke." 
[Addressed] James E. Heath Esq. Richmond 


108There is no record of Rogers having delivered an address to the Society. 
1Maria Heath, the sister of James E. Heath, had married George Cooke (1793-1849), the 
artist. 








ANNUAL DUES — The Executive Committee of the Virginia Historical Society 
has increased the annual membership dues to $10.00 effective July 1, 1959. For 
some time the Society has been spending more for services to its members than it has 
received in dues. The cost of publishing the Virginia Magazine of History and Biog- 
raphy alone exceeds the income from this source. Operating expenses have been 
advancing steadily and our Society needs more money to purchase books and manu 
scripts, to print the magazine and books on Vi irginia history, and to employ profession- 
ally trained personnel. The continuing support of its members throughout a hundred 
twenty-eight years has built the Virginia Historical Society. It needs the same loyal 


support now. 


LIBRARY — For the first time in a number of years the library of the Virginia His- 
torical Society will be open to the public during the month of August. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE — Mr. Robert M. Jeffress, of Richmond, was elected 
a member of the Executive Committee of the Virginia Historical Society to fill the 
unexpired term of the late Mrs. Philip W. Hiden, of Newport News. 


COST OF THE NEW BUILDING — The Virginia Historical Society has occu 
pied its new building at 428 North Boulevard, Richmond 20, Virginia. The follow- 
ing summary statement of disbursements made on behalf of the project is printed for 
the information of our members and friends: 


DisBuURSEMENTS 
Architect $28,924.94 
General Contractor 451,892.01 
Landscaping 900.00 

ADT Installation 924.00 

Furnishings and Equipment 56,059.83 

Insurance 582.69 

Moving 3,635.06 

Miscellaneous 3,804.47 $546,723.00 


Burtpinc Funp Recerpts 


Amount YET To BE RalseD 


— Samuel M. Bemiss, Chairman, Spec ial Gifts Committee. 





BOOK REVIEWS 





Virginia: A New Look at the Old Dominion. By Mansnatt W. Fisuwicx. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1959. xii, 305 pp. $5.50. 


Mr. Fisswicx’s “New Look at the Old Dominion” is really a second look at his 
native state by the author of The Virginia Tradition. It is a longer and more critical 
look than he took in the earlier book. 

On the first page of the first chapter of the new work, the author says, “What took 
place between the christening of the first Discovery in 1606 and the second in 1956 
is the subject of this book.” But the volume is not a history of Virginia and should 
not be appraised as such. It is fairer to judge it by the author's statement in the 
Prologue that he has tried to write about Virginia tradition in terms of “the Virginia 
that was, the Virginia that ought to have been, the Virginia that is, and the Virginia 
that might have been.” 

Readers of The Virginia Tradition, a sprightly and urbane book, will recognize 
much of the content of Virginia: A New Look at the Old Dominion. Even some of 
the same anecdotes and phrases are repeated. But the tone of the new book is quite 
different from that of its predecessor. The Virginia Tradition apparently was written 
by a man who loved the Commonwealth with a sophisticated and knowledgeable af- 
fection, fully aware of her faults, loving her partly in spite of them and partly because 
of them. He was not ashamed to acknowledge some of the faults because he was 
convinced that they were heavily outweighed by her virtues. In the Prologue of the 
new work, Mr. Fishwick professes, “I am fond of Virginia.” But at times the reader 
wonders why. Censuring the Commonwealth with sterner strictures than objective 
European observers like Jean Gottman have applied, he nevertheless at intervals de- 
clares his devotion. The nearest literary counterpart of this strange love affair is the 
story of Philip Carey and Mildred Rogers in Maugham’s Of Human Bondage. 

Mr. Fishwick’s book inaugurates a series, “Regions of America,” to be published by 
Harper under the editorship of Carl Come. As would be expected of any volume 
written by Mr. Fishwick and edited by Mr. Carmer, it is highly readable. Mr. Fish- 
wick writes, in the tradition of the English essayist, in the style of well-bred ease. His 
smooth-flowing prose is enlivened by flashes of wit and brightened by colorful 
anecdotes. 

Unfortunately, however, his assumptions are often as facile as his style. The art 
and science of generalization are important to the historian, but generalization is 
worse than useless unless based on sound research. “Jeb” Stuart was the idol of 
uncounted young cavalrymen, and the cherished friend of such masterful men as 
Lee, Jackson, and Von Borcke. Yet, Mr. Fishwick says, “Men liked Ashby and 
women liked Stuart.” Jefferson Davis was theoretical, but his brilliance was en- 
thusiastically attested by critics as diverse as John C. Calhoun and Horace Greeley. 
Yet, Mr. Fishwick says of the Confederate President, “His dignity was great, but his 
intelligence was limited.” This statement can be supported only by disavowing the 
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connotations and reasserting the truism that all human intelligence is finite. Anyone 
familiar with the debt-ridden career of “Lighthorse Harry” Lee will find incompre- 
hensible the author's statement that Robert E. Lee’s career was a journey “from 
riches to poverty.” 

Mr. Fishwick generalizes just as glibly about twentieth-century affairs. He says 
that young Governor Harry Flood Byrd in 1926 “capitalized on the desire of most 
of the state inhabitants to turn back the clock.” He ignores the fact that Senator Byrd, 
now generally regarded as a pillar of conservatism, was considered a liberal governor 
and was so evaluated by Virginius Dabney in Liberalism in the South. Governor 
Byrd streamlined the state government, established a Department of Conservation and 
Development to cultivate the state’s economic resources and encourage the tourist 
trade, and secured adoption of the strongest anti-lynching law in the forty-eight states. 

In many instances, though, the author’s interpretation is sound. For example, in 
describing the early years at Jamestown he admits that many of the settlers were of 
less than heroic stature in mind and character, but he also points out that they were 
not simply a pack of fools and villains. As he aptly comments, it is time “to revise 
the revisionists.” 

There are many effective phrases. In describing the activities of the first settlers, 
the author says: “Always in the background there would be three sounds: water lap- 
ping on the land, mosquitoes buzzing through the night, and men groaning as they 
prepared to die.” Writing of the degeneration of Jamestown during the Starving 
Time, he says, “The gates of the fort, no longer barred, swung back and forth in the 
cold winter nights.” Of those who write county and family histories, he says, “Week 
after week, in their unspectacular way, they wage war against oblivion and forget- 
fulness.” 

Mr. Fishwick deserves credit, too, for his discussion of the western part of the state, 
which too often gets short shrift in histories. 

Indeed, the book has many merits. Not least of these is the author's skill in creating 
or recreating conversations to dramatize his socioligical analyses. His ability in this 
difficult art, together with his powers of vivid description, suggests that he might 
successfully turn his hand to fiction. 

But no intelligent reader would want him to abandon historical writing. This 
latest book of his, marred by glibness, lack of organization, and numerous typo 
graphical errors, gives the impression of having been hastily thrown together from the 
author's published articles with some borrowing from his earlier books. Nevertheless, 
it is written with verve, distinction and (where the writer has done careful research) 
with keen perception. Its virtues are those of talent — and talent of a rare order, too. 
Its defects are the corrigible ones of carelessness and haste. Virginia: A New Look at 
the Old Dominion is certainly worth reading. But it is tragic to see an author ap 
parently resigned to being merely an entertaining historical writer when, with more 
effort, he might be a great one as well. 

AF J. Mapp, Jr. 


Portsmouth, Virgini: 
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The Americans: The Colonial Experience. By Danret J. Boorstin. New York: 
Random House, 1958. xii, 434 pp. $6.00. 


Tuus is an important book, the product of mature scholarship and years of study and 
preparation from the pen of an already securely established historian. It is offered as 
the first in a series of three that will cover the full stream of American history and 
deal with the question of why Americans are what they are and how they came to 
be that way. The freedom and the environment that the University of Chicago of- 
fered Mr. Boorstin over the last fourteen years and the support of its Social Science 
Research Committee over an extended period as well as that of the Relm Foundation 
(Ann Arbor, Michigan) have borne good fruit here. This review can do little better, 
perhaps, than to repeat a jacket statement of Lr. Avery Craven: “Delightful and 
informing, Professor Boorstin’s study of American History has a fresh and original 
quality that gives it unusual distinction. He has sought to know what has gone into 
the making of American institutions and ways, and why they have assumed their 
final forms. His answers are clear-cut, penetrating and thought provoking. They 
point in new directions and go deeper than historians have usually gone. And what 
is equally important, they are given in a style that will satisfy both the scholar and 
the general reader.” 

This volume is actually divided into four books. In the first, the author discusses 
generally, as he sees them, the basic and lasting characteristics of the Puritans of 
Massachusetts Bay, the Quakers of Pennsylvania, the Settlers of Georgia, and the 
Virginians, in that order. No major attention is drawn to other elements in the 
Colonial make up — the Dutch of New York, the Swedes of Delaware, the French, or 
the Spanish. The order of treatment, too, seems slightly out of focus in that a good 
place always to start is at the beginning. The “Virginians” endured for a long thirteen 
years before the other elements began to arrive with new traits to add to the main 
stream. The chronological order might have avoided the kind of error that is obvious 
on the jacket statement. “The Americans rediscovers the American character and way 
of life as it was shaped in the decisive years between the coming of the Pilgrims and 
the winning of Independence.” One point on which the author might have com- 
mented is why so much American history (oral and written, past and present) tries to 
start at Plymouth in 1620 rather than at Jamestown in 1607. Perhaps this will come 
when he deals with historiography in the nineteenth century. 

The Americans, in some respects, is a collection of essays, with each a relatively 
short discussion of a particular phase of a general topic. Each is from several to a 
dozen pages in length. They are grouped in turn under reasonably satisfactory unify- 
ing themes. Book Two is noted as “Viewpoints and Institutions” and has five parts 
(“An American Frame of Mind,” “Educating the Community,” “The Learned Lose 
Their Monopolies,” “New World Medicine,” and “Limits of American Science”). 
Each of these parts in turn is made up of three or four separate divisions. “New 
World Medicine,” for example, includes “Nature-Healing and Simple Remedies,” 
“Focus on the Community,” “The General Practitioner,” and “Learning from Ex- 
perience.” Book Three treats of language and the printed word and at one point the 
author concludes that “Our common, classless language has provided the vernacular 
for equality in America.” Book Four is about warfare and diplomacy and a nation of 
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minutemen with the last essay concerning itself with “The Unprofessional Soldier.” 
A recurring theme throughout seems to be a struggle between Old World colonial 
hereditary (particularly English) and the compelling New World American en- 
vironment with the latter often playing the decisive role. 

The author relies heavily on quoted source materials to illustrate or to establish his 
line of thought. It is obvious that he has ranged far and wide in his quest for data 
particularly in the printed source. This is evident from his textual references; there 
are no footnotes. Neither is there a bibliography in the conventional sense, although 
there are forty-six pages of closely printed, double-column bibliographical notes which 
the author describes as “a list of works useful for studying the period covered in this 
volume. It is meant to help the reader who may wish to pursue further some of the 
topics I discuss, to suggest the kinds of material on which I have relied in my research, 
and to indicate my heavy debt to other scuolars. But it is not a complete bibliography 
of any aspect of the subject, nor does it include all the works I have used” (p. 375). 
These bibliographical notes, including their critical comments, will be continually 
helpful embracing as they do periodical entries, published works, and scholarly studies. 
In the Virginia section, however, it is distressing to see no reference to E. G. Swem’s 
monumental Virginia Historical Index nor to the publications growing out of James- 
town’s 350th anniversary year and to note the omission of George Carrington Mason's 
Colonial Churches of Tidewater Virginia. 

Mr. Boorstin’s volume will be read and discussed for a long, long time. It is stimu- 
lating and will undoubtedly lead to some reévaluation. It may have a misplaced fact 
or two, it may omit reference to events and persons dear to some of its readers, and it 
may even hz,ve a wrong conclusion here and there but, in last analysis, it is a major 
contribution in the field of historical interpretation and synthesis. It goes far toward 
explaining a lot of things that should concern us. It is recommended reading for 
scholars, historically inclined laymen, and the public at large. It deserves a wide 
audience. 

Cuarces E. Haren, Jr. 


Colonial National Historical Park 


A Bibliography of North Carolina, 1589-1956. Compiled by Mary Linpsay THorn- 
ton. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1958. viii, 597 pp. $7.50. 


Tus is a book compiled and published for use by scholars and research students. It 
is a finding media which will be welcomed by those persons interested in the col- 
lection of published materials housed in the Library of the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill. 

Miss Thornton who was librarian for this interesting and valuable collection has 
spent more than a third of a century working in the field of collecting and collating 
this collection. At the end of the preface she explains that she has used shortened 
titles and the entries are limited to the simplest listing in order to keep the material 
in a manageable form. Certain items which are partially covered in published biblio- 
graphies and indexes are omitted. These items are state and federal documents, publi- 
cations of institutions supported by the state, newspapers, maps, manuscript theses, and 
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articles appearing in periodicals. Miss Thornton thus defines her field and 
limitations. 

The items housed in the North Carolina collection are in many instances very 
rare and were collected by such persons as Stephen B. Weeks, Bruce Cotton, Kemp 
Plummer Battle, Alexander Boyd Andrews, James Sprunt, and J. G. de Roulhac 
Hamilton. These men were vitally interested in the history of North Carolina and 
were by nature collectors. They spent years in their collecting and finally their collec- 
tions came into the possession of the University Library. 

Another important person coniributing to this storehouse of North Carolina ma- 
terial is John Sprunt Hill. Hill’s interest in the Library was stimulated in 1901 when 
Louis R. Wilson was appointed librarian. From that time until the present, Hill's 
interest has increased and his efforts expanded until now several business properties in 
downtown Chapel Hill have been given as an endowment for the support of this 
important collection. 

The Stephen B. Weeks collection consists of thousands of books, pamphlets, news- 
papers, maps, and a few manuscripts. In 1918 it was considered one of the best 
collections in the state. 

The Bruce Cotton collection contains many rare items which he acquired over 
many years of intense interest and tireless effort. This collection was willed to the 
Library and funds were established to acquire more material and to perpetuate his 
name with the collection. 

The Alexander Boyd Andrews collection deals chiefly with valuable source ma- 
terial for the history of transportation, in which he and his family participated for 
many years. 

The James Sprunt collection consists of Wilmington newspapers, 1846-1890, which 
covers the Civil War period and the blockade running in which Sprunt was interested. 

The Rowan County Historical Society collection consists of Salisbury newspaper 
files, 1820-1871. 

Other collections are the Bennehan Cameron collection, the William Richardson 
Davie collection, the Nathan Wilson Walker collection, the Thomas Wolfe collection, 
and many others which add to this body of significant materials. 

There are listed in this bibliography 15,519 entries and, an index to general subject 
matter tells which deal with the state. 

Miss Thornton retired last July and this book will serve as a capstone to her many 
years of loyal and faithful service to the University Library and to the citizens of 
the state. 

D. L. Corsirr 
North Carolina State Department of Archives and History 


Abstracts Lancaster County, Virginia, Wills, 1653-1800. Edited by Ipa Jounson Lee. 
Richmond: The Dietz Press, Inc., 1959. iii, 240 pp. $12.50. 


Lancaster County since its formation in 1651 has produced some of the outstanding 
leaders and families in the history of Virginia, and the county’s records are voluminous 
and of considerable importance to the colonial historian. With these factors in mind 
Miss Lee had originally intended to produce a comprehensive study of the county 
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records. But the obvious size of the task and the cost of publication caused her to 
forego this ideal and to print first an abstract of the county wills. 

The arrangement of will entries in this volume is alphabetical, although within 
similar surname groups the entries are chronological according to the dates the wills 
were recorded. The lone exception to this sequence is to be found in the Carter entries 
where there is no apparent logical order. Each entry contains the name of the de- 
ceased, the type of document filed, the date recorded, the date proved, and the will 
book citation. Each abstract includes the names of all persons mentioned in the will 
and their relationships, if any, to the deceased. 

The principal value of this book is its genealogical material. Unfortunately, the 
editor was unable to include a summary of the wills themselves, the size of the estates, 
the number of slaves involved, and those other valuable items which can be gleaned 
from wills by the students of social history. However, it can be inferred from the 
gradual disappearance of some family names and from references to family estates in 
western counties that after 1740 numerous Lancaster planters joined the westward 
movement. Occasionally an incidental note is included in the abstracts and our 
appetites are whetted. We would be interested to know why Parson Holt in 1716 re- 
fused to draw a will for Thomas Ashford (p. 4), why the wealthy planter William 
Ball in 1680 cut off his daughter, Hannah Fox, with “5 shillings sterling, which is an 
overpayment of both her portion and deserts” (p. 6), or why Robert Chambers in 
1654 left money for “the poor of God's children in Boston, in New England” Cp. 42). 
Somewhat more intriguing is the case of Judith Griffin, the daughter of Carter Bur- 
well, who according to one entry (p. 101) was born in 1755, married at eleven, bore 
two children, and died at the age of fourteen. However, a check of the records shows 
that Judith Burwell Griffin was born in 1744 and married at the more socially-ap- 
proved age of twenty-one. 

Errors in typography and transcription appear to be few, but that errors do exist 
reminds us that abstracts are only guides to the source materials themselves. Never- 
theless, the paucity of errors are a tribute to the care with which Miss Lee has 
prepared this useful abstract. 


Daviw ALAN WILLIAMS 


University of Virginia 


Ye Countie of Albemarle in Caroline: A Collection of Documents, 1664-1675. Edited 
by Wituiam S. Powext. Raleigh: State Department of Archives and History, 
1958. xxxii, 85 pp. $1.50. 


Because a young sailor was interested in the history of his state, the North Carolina 
Department of Archives and History now owns twenty-eight seventeenth-century 
documenis covering a period about which comparatively little is known. This valu- 
able material was discovered by the late Thurmond Chatham as a result of a sailor's 
visit to London book shops in 1919. Mr. Chatham carefully preserved his find in his 
own library until 1956 when the papers were presented to the State of North Caro- 
lina. They are in the Archives for those who want to use the originals and this handy 


little volume makes them available to all. 
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Mr. Powell has made a thorough study of this early period and the Albemarle area 
in order to present these documents as details of a broader perspective. This he does 
in a lengthy introduction and illuminating footnotes to the letters and papers them- 
selves. His sketch of Albemarle’s beginnings brings the story into focus and up to 
the point where the first of the twenty-eight documents, the appointment on Decem- 
ber 3, 1664, of Peter Carteret as assistant governor, enters the picture. 

Each of the documents is described in detail and it is printed as it was written in 
order to preserve the seventeenth-century flavor. Here researchers can find names of 
members of the Council, the Lords Proprietors at different times during the period 
covered, and exact dates which have heretofore been in doubt. In addition to ofhcial 
appointments and instructions, there are letters from John Colleton, Peter Colleton, 
John Whitty, and Thomas Eastchurch to Carteret and financial accounts of Carteret 
while he was the governor and assistant governor of Albemarle. 

In the instructions of the Proprietors to Samuel Stephens, appointed governor of the 

area in 1667, there is a passage which is an interesting comment regarding religious 
toleration. 
Item, That noe person or persons quallified as aforesaid within the province, or all or any of ye 
Countyes before Exprest at any time, shalbe any wayse molested, [punished, or disquijted, or 
Called in question, for any differances in oppinion or o—_ in matter of religious [concern- 
ment hen doe not actually disturbe the civill peace of the said province Or County, but that 
all and every such person or persons, may from time to time and at all times, freely and fully 
have and Inioy his and their Solieutions, and Consciences in matter of religion, throughout all 
the said province, they behaveing themselves peaceably and quietly and not useing this Liberty 
to Lycentiousness to the Civill Iniury or out ward disturbance of Others, any Law Statute or 
Clause contained or to be contained, usuage or Customs of this realme of England to the contrary 
hereof in any wayse notwithstanding. 


Document no. 20 seems to show that Governor Carteret did not flee the colony in 
disgrace, as has been said, and that he did not leave it in “ill order and worse hands.” 
In a letter dated April 27, 1672, the Grand Council empowered the “Honorable Peter 
Carteret Esqr Governor: & Comander in Chiefe of this Conty” and John Harvey 
to represent them as agents “to Demonstrate the Condition of the same & Implore 
their Lordshipps Goodness” in several matters which are therein listed. Other docu- 
ments in the group reveal natural phenomena which may have accounted for later 
unrest within the colony. 

The publication of this material is indeed a worthwhile endeavor. 

Wes ey N. Lainc 
University of Richmond 


William Buckland, 1731-1774, Architect of Virginia and Maryland. By Rosamonp 
Ranpav Berne and Joun Henry Scarrr. Baltimore: The Maryland Historical 
Society, 1958. xv, 175 pp. $7.50. 


“Tue deeds that men do live after them” is emphatically true in the case of the 
architect. His deeds in terms of buildings have a way of lingering on for generations 
and too frequently “lay heavy on the earth.” There are exceptions. Some architects 
of eighteenth-century America created buildings of distinction, with classical refine- 
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ment in accordance with a prevailing English mode, as exemplified by the current 
architectural works (we may call them texts) of James Gibbs, Isaac Ware, James 
Paine, and even misjudged Batty Langley. The use of these books, it was pointed 
out by Fiske Kimball, tended to give the leading houses (particularly of plantation 
type) a uniformity of appearance. 

William Buckland, the subject of the authors, Rosamond R. Beirne and John H. 
Scarff, was a master craftsman of colonial Virginia and Maryland, who designed 
buildings in the classical tradition and who was responsible for an unprecedented 
number of plantation and town houses in these two settlements. Buckland learned 
his trade by serving a seven-year apprenticeship with an uncle, James Buckland, 
Joiner of London. It was by chance that he migrated to America. In April 1755 the 
patriot, George Mason, living on a twothousand acre estate on the Potomac, requested 
a younger brother, Thomson, who was studying law as a member of Middle Temple, 
London, to find “a well trained and reliable man to provide the interior for his new 
house that was then under construction.” In response Thomson succeeded in employ- 
ing William Buckland under terms of a four year indenture. 

The authors give an engaging account of the arrival of the young craftsman in 
Virginia, not hesitating to add a pleasant ingredient of imaginary description. His 
landing was at Yorktown, the largest of Virginia’s ports, “where,” quoting the authors, 
“the masts of one hundred ocean-going ships could often be seen.” The journey to 
the plantation of Mason was somewhat over a hundred miles. The authors continue: 


Jogging along the sandy road, past one great plantation after another, Buckland could compare 
the long ragged distance between even a sight of a house or person with the neat English high- 
ways leading from town to town and inn to inn. Except for an occasional group of Negroes 
working in a field or mending fences, hours would pass without sight of a single human being. 
It was hard to believe that Virginia contained one-fifth of all the inhabitants of the colonies. 


Beirne and Scarff have attempted to include in their discussion the chief works 
executed by Buckland during his brief lifetime in Virginia and Maryland, starting 
with the elaborate interior that gave a rich distinction to George Mason’s Gunston 
Hall. This was an initial commission for young Buckland and it required four years 
for completion. Word of his demonstrated skill must have spread rapidly throughout 
the Tidewater region, since he was soon engaged with the design of Sabine Hall, 
Mount Airy, Menokin, Blandfield, Rockledge, and Elmwood. His buildings constitute 
an astonishing list of almost half of the authentically dated and authored plantation 
houses in all of the old dominion. Most of Buckland’s dwellings fortunately remain 
standing today, serene and well conditioned by a continuing and appreciative 
ownership. 

There are some who believe that the flowering of Buckland’s genius occurred after 
his removal to Annapolis, in 1771, with his growing family and, as it happened, with 
many debts. His practice had already been shifting across the border, for we find 
that “around 1765 seven great Maryland houses were being built, all of which show 
Buckland influence.” In the limits of this review we can no more than summarize 
his Maryland works, mostly in and around Annapolis. These inch:de Whitehall, 
Tulip Hill, and the Hammond-Harwood houses, as best known. Also mentioned and 


described are the Chase-Lloyd, Brice, Upton Scott, and Strawberry Hill houses. Most 
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of these are illustrated in the text. There are also plans, which, unfortunately, do not 
have an accompanying scale to indicate their size. 

The recording of the professional career of William Buckland has involved the 
authors in extensive research in archives in America and abroad. The story was 
written with the combined enthusiasm and investigation of an architectural historian 
who had an inherited family interest in the subject, assisted by an architect with 
experience and a wide knowledge of colonial architecture. 

The book is extensively documented and includes appendices that contain a listing 
of architectural works that were in Buckland’s working library, his estate inventory, 
and a transcript of his apprenticeship indenture. 

A. Lawrence Kocuer 


Williamsburg, Virginia 


The American Heritage Book of the Revolution. By the Editors of American Heri- 
tage; editor in charge, Richard M. Ketchum; narrative by Bruce Lancaster, with a 
chapter by J. H. Plumb, and an introduction by Bruce Catton. New York: Ameri- 
can Heritage Publishing Co., 1958. 384 pp. Regular edition $12.50, Deluxe $14.50. 


Ir has now been more than a century since Benson John Lossing published his 
Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution. That work, popular in its day but now almost 
forgotten, was practically a one-man job, for the versatile author illustrated his own 
text with some 1,100 wood engravings, most of them made from sketches drawn by 
himself in the course of his travels along the Atlantic seaboard. 

The present volume, produced by the publishers of the exceedingly successful 
“book-magazine,” American Heritage, is a measure of the distance that separates us 
from Lossing. This lavishly illustrated book is the work of many hands and represents 
the results of a highly organized search for pictorial sources. There is a brief text, the 
bulk of it by the novelist Bruce Lancaster, who earlier contributed From Lexington 
to Liberty to the Mainstream of America series; the balance consists of a background 
chapter on “The World Beyond America” by the British historian J. H. Plumb, 
author of The First Four Georges and other works on Hanoverian England. Con- 
tained within this verbal framework are more than 1,600 pictures (183 of which are 
in full color), these being gathered and arranged under the direction of general 
editor Richard M. Ketchum. 

While the text is readable and generally accurate, it does not pretend to be defini- 
tive. The major emphasis in Lancaster’s account is on mi'itary events, with political 
and diplomatic developments receiving secondary attention and the social and eco- 
nomic aspects of the period being given little more than a bare cursory glance. 

In such a work as this, however, the narrative portion serves principally as a com- 
mentary on the illustrative material, and the editors have provided a veritable feast 
of portraits, paintings, murals, engravings, drawings, cartoons, maps, and even docu- 
ments, the originals of which are located in libraries, museums, and private collections 
in the United States, Canada, and Europe. Included are John Trumbull’s famous 
battle pieces; portraits by Charles Willson Peale, Reynolds and Gainsborough; lesser- 
known works by other American and European artists and draughtsmen; and some 
interesting “primitives” by Edward Hicks and others of his genre. Most of the illus- 
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trations are reproduced clearly and attractively, but some (particularly those which 
embellish the pages containing the text) are not much larger than postage stamps 
and thereby lose in effectiveness. Furthermore, too many of the eighteenth-century 
maps which appear here are marred by the superimposition of modern place-names, 
directional arrows to show military movements, and other explanatory matter. 
Nonetheless, this is 2 handsome and attractive volume which does well what it sets 
out to do. It is also welcome as a reminder that Americans have waged other wars 
than the one they waged in the 1860's. If one wishes a respite from a historical fare 
that is becoming increasingly heavy in Confederate cornpone and Yankee yogurt, this 
new Book of the Revolution is recommended both as an antidote and as an appetizer. 


WiruiaMm H. Garnes, Jr. 
Papers of Thomas Jefferson 


The Revolutionary Journals of Baron Ludwig Von Closen, 1780-1783. Translated 
and Edited with an Introduction by Evetyn M. Acoms. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press for the Institute of Early American History and Culture, 
1958. xxxvi, 392 pp. $7.50. 


Tue bicentennial of the Revolutionary War may be a number of years hence but 
interest, perennially keen, appears even now to be waxing. Apart from general his 
tories and monographs, recent years have marked the publication of a growing num- 
ber of journals, memoirs and diaries of European participants on both sides. Closen’s 
Revolutionary Journal is one of the most complete and comprehensive of its kind in 
this category. 

Baron Ludwig Von Closen, 1755-1830, a professional soldier of a family whose 
members had prominently serv ed the French monarchy in the German spe aking Royal 
Deux-Ponts regiment (largely from the Palatinate), was appointed aide-de-camp to 
General Rochambeau when the French force under his command arrived at Newport, 
Rhode Island, in July 1780. As such he traveled in most of the states; his mastery 
of English allowed Rochambeau to use him as a courier of most important dispatches 
to General Washington and others including Admiral de Grasse. This contribution 
towards coordinating the movements of the Franco-American armies and the French 
fleet, which resulted in Cornwallis’ surrender at Yorktown, was Closen’s revolutionary 
apogee. He remained with the army during its entire sojourn in North America and 
the subsequent movement to the West Indies, 1782-1783. Closen continued with 
his military career after the Revolution. By 1792 he was a major general, partly owing 
to Rochambeau’s continued support, but he resigned later that year. Subsequently 
he served as a Napoleonic sub-prefect from 1806 to 1813 when he retired from public 
life. 

Closen’s journal covers his whole tour of duty from the embarkation of his regi 
ment at Brest in April 1780 until his return to France in August 1783. Rocham 
beau’s force remained in Rhode Island from July 1780 until June 1781, when it 
marched southward. After threatening an attack on New York, in order to contain 
there the British force under General Sir Henry Clinton, Rochambeau continued to 
the south, joined Washington and so brought about the British surrender. The last 
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half of the journal describes Closen’s activities during the winter quarters in Vir- 
ginia, 1781-1782; the return to New England in the summer of 1782; the stay in the 
West Indies in early 1783 and home to France later that year. 

Actually the journal is somewhat misnamed as the editor points out. It is “in re- 
ality a composite of numerous and unidentified sources carefully woven together at 
a later date” (p. vii). The editor with much diligence has identified Closen’s sources, 
some previously published, and shows how Closen used them to round out his own 
diary, the whole being finished probably in 1823. 

Closen was primarily interested, of course, in military and naval affairs and approx- 
imately one quarter of the journal is given over to the daily record, quite accurate, 
of troop and ship movements of little significance in themselves. Yet he had an under- 
standing of the Yorktown campaign and delightfully described a ruse that kept Clin- 
ton in New York. His account of the campaign is impartial and his censure falls on 
several minor French tactical mistakes during the siege as his praise does on the 
fighting qualities of the Americans. Rochambeau he defends as an intelligent, pru- 
dent, and cautious soldier. 

Yet the most interesting portions of his journal are his impressions of various 
aspects of American society and also that of the French and Spanish colonies. A 
delegation of three Indian tribes, earlier French allies; American dining and social 
habits; religious meetings of several denominations; visits to Monticello, Mount 
Vernon and other homes, stately and otherwise; the operation of large estates: these 
and other matters come before Closen’s discerning eyes. 

For a combination of military description and social vignettes in one volume the 


editor is probably correct in claiming that Closen’s Journal is the most comprehensive. 
Although Closen prepared the journal some forty years later, the reader should not 
expect to find neat military analyzes of the combatant’s positions. Yet the journal is 
valuable in relating the French force to American society. 

The editoria] task has been most thoroughly performed; the decisions to modernize 
the spelling, punctuation, and capitalization and to improve sentence structure are to 
be commended and greatly increase the readability of the work. 


W. Hucu Moomaw 
Randolph-Macon College 


The Papers of Thomas Jefferson, Volume 15 — 27 March 1789 to 30 November 17809. 
Juxtian P. Boyp, Editor; Witt1am H. Gatnes, Associate Editor. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1958. xxxix, 677 pp. $10.00. 


VotumeE 15 of the Papers of Thomas Jefferson opens on March 27, 1789, with Jef- 
ferson still in France, where he had been serving since 1784 as American commis- 
sioner to negotiate commercial treaties and as minister plenipotentiary to the court 
of Versailles. It closes on November 30, 1789, with him back in America — indeed, 
back in his native Virginia — receiving addresses of welcome from the mayor, recorder, 
and alderman of the borough of Norfolk. The two dates define a significant period 
in his life: they enclose the opening events of the French Revolution, a turbulence in 
which he was unwillingly involved but upon which he focused a characteristically 
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sympathetic attention, and they cover the translation of his official services as min- 
ister in France to that of secretary of state in Washington's cabinet. He left Paris 
on September 26 on a leave of absence to visit America, unaware that Washington, 
who had been inaugurated President of the United States on April 30, had nominated 
him to cabinet rank. The appointment was confirmed by the Senate on the same day 
that Jefferson departed the French capital. 

The present volume also contains all of the documents that have turned up since 
the publication of the volumes covering the chronological sequences in which they 
respectively should have appeared. This fact is not revealed on the title page nor on 
the spine, but is adequately explained in the foreword. The appended presence of 
these welcome interlopers — the fewiess of which bespeak the thoroughness of the 
initial search for Jefferson materials by the indefatigable editors — wi!’ become evi- 
dent in the index volumes scheduled for publication from time to time «s the project 
progresses. 

It is impossible for a reviewer to examine the contents of a volume in this monu- 
mental series and in his observations refrain from a repititious flow of eulogistic 
comments. The modestly entitled “editorial notes” that precede certain important 
series of related documents — in this volume, for example, those touching the Mira- 
beau incident and those touching Jefferson’s obsession with the idea that “the earth 
belongs in usufruct to the living” — are superbly constructed historical monographs. 
The footnotes are exhaustively thorough and, as in the case of the editorial notes, 
exhibit the prodigious scholarship that has been lavished on this preéminent under- 
taking. Even the illustrations are accompanied not by mere captions but by beauti- 
fully wrapped packages of explanatory detail that are in themselves well-rounded 
historical essays. 

Joun MELviIL_e JENNINGS 
Virginia Historical Society 


The Abbé Correa in America, 1812-1820: The Contributions of the Diplomat and 
Natural Philosopher to the Foundations of Our National Life. By Ricnarp Brace 
Davis. (Transactions, vol. 45, pt. 2, pp. 87-197.) Philadelphia: The American 
Philosophical Society, 1955. 111 pp. $2.00. 


Few visitors have ever been so warmly received and so generally admired in Ameri- 
can scientific circles as the Portuguese savant, José Francisco Correa da Serra, who 
arrived in Norfolk, Virginia, on February 19, 1812, and spent the next eight years 
in the United States, first as a “peripatetic philosopher” (1812-1816), and later as 
Minister Plenipotentiary of Portugal in Washington (1816-1820). A priest whose 
views in the fields of religion and politics had been influenced by the ideology of the 
French “philosophes,” the Abbé Correa had gone into exile in 1795. He had lived 
in London until the spring of 1802, and then in Paris until] December 1811, at which 
time he had left for America. During his residence in England and France, he had 
been elected a member of the leading scientific societies of London and Paris. This 
man, whose achievements had won him recognition in two European capitals, was 
to exert a most stimulating influence upon the scientific life of the United States, 
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where, in the early part of the nineteenth century, interest in science was beginning 
to assert itself vigorously. 

While other aspects of Correa’s life and endeavors have already been the object of 
serious investigations, especially on the part of Augusto da Silva Carvalho, there has 
not existed until now any adequate treatment of the Abbé’s scientific and diplomatic 
activities in the United States and the important contribution which he made at a 
time when American scientists needed the example and the encouragement of one 
of such varied interests and encyclopedic knowledge as Correa. Although primarily 
a botanist, he was also well versed in theology, history, zoology, geology, medicine, 
agriculture, classical literatures, and political science. Professor Davis’ monograph 
fills the serious lacuna which existed in previous biographical studies devoted to the 
Portuguese savant. Correa’s old world urbanity, his unusual talent as a conversation- 
alist, the breadth of his erudition, and his ever-readiness to be of service to American 
scientists, as well as his obstinacy, often degenerating into obnoxiousness, in the 
performance of his diplomatic duties, are well depicted in Professor Davis’ study. The 
biagraphical section (pp. 91-121) is followed by one in which the author has assem 
bled a large body of correspondence bearing directly upon Correa’s life and activities 
during his American sojourn (pp. 121-191). Here will be found the text of 109 
letters, 101 of which were either written by Correa, or addressed to him. Of these, 
21 were sent by Correa to Jefferson, 18 by Jefferson to the Abbé, and 22 by him to 
Francis Walker Gilmer. The biographical section and that containing Correa’s cor 
respondence with Jefferson and other prominent Americans are followed by a check- 
list of the Abbé’s extant letters written to foreign correspondents during his stay in 
America (pp. 192-193) and a most complete and most useful index of the proper 
names mentioned in the study (pp. 194-197). 

Professor Davis’ monograph is an exceedingly well documented piece of research; 
it is also well organized and highly readable. It calls, nevertheless, for certain com 
— and reservations. Correa is described by Davis as a “liberal yet loyal Catho- 

>” Cp. 110). The validity of such a characterization as applied to Correa, a regularly 
a Catholic priest who flaunted ecclesiastical discipline and treated theological 
orthodoxy in rather cavalier fashion is, indeed, open to question. While, to some this 
may seem quibbling over the precise meaning of the words “liberal” and “loyal,” 
there can be no doubt that the use of the word “presbyter” for “priest” in the state- 
ment: “By 1775 the young Correa had entered holy orders as presbyter, and had said 
his first mass...” (p. 92) is an improper one; this error on the part of the author is 
probably to be explained by the fact that one of the Portuguese words for “priest,” 
which he found in the sources which he consulted, was “presbitero.” 

On pp. 121-122 of his monograph, Professor Davis explains the editorial method 
which he has followed. He states that “the spelling, capitalization, and punctuation, 
though not the spacing, of the originals” have been retained. An examination of the 
texts shows, however, that this is not always the case. Apparently through an over- 
sight in the transcription from microfilm or photostat or in the reading of printer's 
proof, the upper case letter has occasionally been substituted for the lower case, with 
which Jefferson ordinarily begins each sentence. Likewise, the punctuation of the 
originals has sometimes been changed. A rather striking illustration of this will be 
found in the letter, on pp. 190-191, in which sixteen commas have been left out, 
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and four periods replaced by commas, and another one by a dash. Professor Davis 
fails, moreover, to explain some of the practices which he has adopted in the tran- 
scription of texts. The reader should have been informed that raised letters, which 
in the originals of the documents reproduced, are a common occurrence at the close 
of contractions or abbreviations have in all cases been lowered in the printed texts. 
While there can be no objection to such changes provided they are carried out con- 
sistently, an editor should inform his reader when such blanket emendations have 
been adopted. Attention should also be called to the fact that, while Jefferson's sig- 
nature appears in his autograph letters and documents as “Th: Jefferson,” and not 
as “Th. Jefferson,” this second form is the one which is always found in Professor 
Davis’ monograph. 

In the section “Acknowledgments” (p. 87), the author expresses his indebtedness 
to four graduate students who “have rendered valuable assistance by typing many 
letters or other documents from microfilm or photostat.” Could it be that he over- 
estimated the proficiency of these students at reading microfilm or photostat and, for 
that reason, did not think it necessary to look over their transcriptions? Whatever 
may be the case, that part of the monograph comes very short of the high standard 
of excellence which characterizes the rest of the work. A sample checking of thirty- 
seven letters against either the originals or microfilms has revealed many cases in 
which the text has not been correctly reproduced. Limitations of space permit only 
the listing of the most serious errors — the first reading given is that found in Davis, 
the second the one which appears in the manuscript sources: “I cannot omit” — “I 
must not omit” (p. 98, c. 1, ]. 27); “would shatter” — “would infallibly chatter” Cibid., 
1. 39); “his monotonous tone” — “his monotonous note” (ibid., ll. 42-43); “Contade” 
— “boutade” (p. 110, c. 2, 1. 40); “his [delusion? decision?]” — “his delusion” Cibid., 
1. 44); “percieving the order of nature is be” — “percieving the order of nature to be” 
Cp. 128, c. 2, ll. 42-43); “durait” — “durcit” Cp. 139, c. 2, 1. 4); “[Minois? Missouri?)” 
— “Illinois” (p. 141, c. 1, Il. 9-10); “forms” — “terms” Cibid., c. 2, 1. 6); “1793” — 
“1783” (p. 142, c. 2, 1. 17; p. 143, c. 2, 1. 28); “had” — “has” (p. 143, c. 2, 1. 3; 
p- 171, c. 2, ]. 25); “which had” — “which she had” (p. 143, c. 2, 1. 14); “un quart 
[macheser?]” — “un quart machefer” (p. 144, c. 1, l. 17); “[Yesbe?]” — “Uscite” Cibid., 
c. 2, 1. 7); “talent” — “talents” (p. 159, c. 2, 1. 13); “his object” — “this object” Cibid., 
1. 33); “mais il n’en pas le dupe” — “mais il n’en est pas la dupe” (ibid., |. 34); “fate 
had ordered otherwise” — “fate has ordered it otherwise” (p. 171, c. 2, ll. 22-23); 
“know” — “knew” (p. 178, c. 1, 1. 18); “blazing it’s future generations” — “blessing 
it’s future generations” (p. 181, c. 2, ll. 67); “in his own country” —“in his new 
country” (ibid., 1. 27); “the iniquities of a few plunderers” — “the iniquities of that 
den of plunder and corruption” (ibid., 1. 31, and p. 182, c. 1, 1. 29); “the charge” 
— “this charge” (p. 182, c. 2, 1. 26); “acquaintanceship” — “acquaintances” Cibid., 1. 
35); “une occasion que je veux perdre” — “une occasion que je ne veux pas perdre” 
(p. 185, c. 2, 1. 24); “je vois cherchant a gramatiser” — “je vous vois cherchant a gram- 
matiser” (p. 186, c. 1, 1. 22); “as well as what I may now propose” — “as well as of 
what I may now propose” (p. 191, c. 1, ll. 4-5); “several of the branches of science” 
— “several other branches of science” (ibid., |. 15); “I availed myself his presence” 
—“I availed myself of his presence” Cibid., Il. 20-21); “the opening” — “the opera- 
tions” (ibid., 1. 36); “Farm” — “form” Cibid., c. 2, 1. 4); “hills” — “hill” Cibid., 1. 5); 
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“my old friend Thouin Superintendent” — “my good old friend, Thouin, Superin- 
tendent” (ibid., ll. 14-15); “such exotics to us” — “such exotics, such as to us” (ibid., 

16); “from the tree” — “from a tree” (ibid., |. 32); “from the seeds” — “from the 
trees” (ibid., ll. 34-35); “the garden plants” — “the garden of plants” Cibid., |. 50). 

While some of erroneous readings found in the materials printed from original 
sources may be attributed to careless proof reading, they cannot all be accounted for 
in that way. A majority are clearly due to faulty transcription from manuscript or 
microfilm and photostat. They are, moreover, so numerous as to make it highly 
advisable for a scholar wishing to reproduce any portion of the documents found in 
Davis’ monograph to go back to the original texts instead of quoting directly from 
his. It is unfortunate that such a serious shortcoming should lessen the usefulness of 
a work which, in other respects, is a highly competent contribution to the cultural 


history of the United States. 
J. M. Carrrére 


University of Virginia 


The Haunted Palace: A Life of Edgar Allan Poe. By Frances Winwar. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1959. 408 pp. $6.00. 


Frances Winwar is an experienced writer. Her skill as an author is manifest in 
The Haunted Palace. But she has not shown discrimination in the choice of her 
sources, nor has she been consistent in her own deductions from the sources that she 
has used. So vast is the literature on Poe’s life that the first task of a critical biog- 
rapher has been to disencumber the established truth from the mass of discredited 
stories and legends that have accumulated since Poe’s death. As Poe's fame became 
of wider public interest, the effort to find new material about him led to the publi- 
cation of much that has scant claim to acceptance. Magazine articles like the one 
entitled “Poe's Mary” in Harper's Magazine of March 1889, and books like Mrs. 
Weiss’ The Home Life of Poe are full of details that have long been discounted by 
careful students. Of the Mary story, Miss Winwar says, “he felt for the first, and 
perhaps the only, time, the full-blooded passion of a male.” Yet on page 307 she 
refers to “Poe, the erotic male” and on page 182 quotes the astounding statement of 
Marie Bonaparte to the effect that a “strong constitutional bisexuality” is shown “in 
the cosmic, homosexual phantasy known as Eureka.” 

In places Miss Winwar describes the details of the daily life of Poe, or gives the 
actual words of conversations, for which there are no records. Having established 
to her own satisfaction that Poe was habitually an addict of opium, she depicts him 
as “crying for opium” to Mrs. Clemm in “his craving for opium, to allay the reactions 
brought on by the liquor”: a double assumption. On page 165 Miss Win-war quotes 
Dr. Carter as recognizing in Poe’s day Poe’s use of opium, and adds a word as to the 

“admirable candor” of the poet's biographer George F. [sic] Woodberry in admitting 
that “No candid mind can exclude the suggestion ... of its share in the morbid side 
of Poe's life.” George Edward Woodberry in the passage quoted wrote after the 
word “suggestions” the phrase “however shadowy. ” He also quotes a letter to him- 
sel® from Dr. John Carter, who so far from testifying to Poe’s use of opium, wrote, 
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“Poe never used opii in any instance that I am aware of, and if it had been an ha- 
bitual practice, we certainly would have detected it, as he numbered amongst his 
associates half-dozen physicians.” (Woodberry, II, 430.) 

In the interpretation of his life and his fiction, Miss Winwar accepts the familiar 
assumption that the use of the first-person narrative and the somber mood is proof 
that Poe is the hero of his own stories. It is unfortunate that Poe's biographers have 
not been more familiar with the Gothic novels and tales that had so great an influ- 
ence upon Poe’s creative methods. The stereotype Gothic hero of the broad brow and 
dark hair came ready-painted to Poe’s hand. Perhaps he recognized the likeness to 
his reflection in the mirror. Poe granted that he put much of himself into his writings, 
but he was honest in claiming that he built up his creations by careful objective 
workmanship. 

The Haunted Palace is, to sum up, an engaging book to read, but is not to be ac- 
cepted as an authentic biography of Poe. For the most scholarly presentaiton of Poe's 
life the student must stil] return to the “critical biography” by Arthur Hobson Quinn. 

Of the printing, it must be said that there are too many errors of proof-reading for 
such a handsome volume. “Longfellow” is put for Longstreet on page 184, and among 
other misprintings, “Edward” for Edgar (p. 173), “by grief” for my grief (p. 329), 
“its” for his (p. 382), and “magazine” for magazines (p. 384). 


James SouTHALL WILSON 
Charlottesville, Virginia 


The Battle of Ball's Bluff. By Josepu Dorst Patcu. Leesburg, Va.: Potomac Press, 
1958. 123 pp. $5.00, cloth; $3.50, paper. 


In terms of the size of the contending forces the battle of Ball’s Bluff or Leesburg, 
fought on October 21, 1861, was a small affair. Federal troops aggregating about 
1,800 were pitted against some 1,700 Confederates. But this relatively smal] fight on 
the Potomac was destined to go down in history as the most notorious little battle of 
the Civil War. 

The notoriety was due to several circumstances. First, the fight occurred near 
Washington and thus tended to attract more than the usual amount of attention from 
high Union officials. Second, it was covered by some of the North’s leading reporters. 
Third, it was the first important battle fought by the Army of the Potomac under 
McClellan's command. Fourth, it was a smashing Southern victory, and coming as it 
did exactly three months after Bull Run, it produced a high tide of humiliation and 
bitterness in the North. Fifth, it was a bloody Federal defeat, and among 921 Union 
casualties were some outstanding personalities, including Colonel E. D. Baker, friend 
of Lincoln and a member of the United States Senate, who was killed a short time 
before his troops were overwhelmed and driven into the Potomac. 

The person most responsible for the defeat, as the author forthrightly states, was 
Colonel Baker. As the commander in immediate charge of the attacking force, Baker 
should have made better provision for transporting his troops across the Potomac 
and once he got them over, he should have seized the high ground which commanded 
the battlefield. Baker was unquestionably a brave and patriotic man, but he lacked 
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the experience and skill required for executing the difficult and dangerous mission 
which he undertook at Ball's Bluff. Unfortunately for him, the Confederates whom 
he encountered were led by a resourceful officer, Brigadier General N. G. Evans, 
whose superior abilities as a combat commander had been clearly demonstrated at First 
Manassas. 

After the battle the angry and disappointed North sought a scapegoat, and their 
victim was Brigadier General Charles P. Stone, Baker's immediate superior. Owing 
largely to pressure exerted by the Committee on the Conduct of the War, a joint con- 
gressional body created to investigate the Ball's Bluff disaster, Stone was arrested, im- 
prisoned and subjected to such shameful treatment that he eventually resigned from 
the service. 

In The Battle of Ball's Bluff, Joseph D. Patch, a retired major general who has to 
his credit the training of the 80th Division in World War II, recounts the highlights 
of the encounter which led to Stone’s unwarranted humiliation. General Patch’s 
interesting, judicious, and informative narrative serves as an introduction to con- 
temporary accounts which comprise three-fourths of the volume. These accounts con- 
sist of reports of Union and Confederate officers compiled from the Official Records 
and journalistic stories gleaned from Northern and Southern newspapers. The book 
is attractively illustrated by maps, drawings, and photographs. 

A careful search of archives and libraries would doubtless have yielded a substan- 
tial number of unpublished letters of participants and these would have added much 
to the value of the book. But circumstances probably precluded exploitation of 
manuscripts. 

Except for a brief introduction by Virgil Carrington Jones, this handsome little 
book is the exclusive product of Loudoun County, Virginia, within whose boundaries 
the battle was fought. Author, editor, and illustrator are residents of Loudoun and 
the book was designed and printed by the Potomac Press of Leesburg. 

It is to be hoped that local groups in other parts of the country who are interested 
in sponsoring constructive projects in connection with the forthcoming Civil War 
Centennial will take note of this exemplary contribution of General Patch and his 
associates in the Loudoun County Historical Society. 

Bet I. Witey 
Emory University 
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